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Chronicle 


Home News.—On March 30, the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee held hearings on the resolution of 
Representative Boylan of New York, requesting the Presi- 

isiete dent to sever diplomatic relations with 

gs 

on Mexico until the conduct of that Gov- 

Menteo ernment with respect to education and 
religious institutions justifies resumption of such rela- 
tions. The principal persons appearing at the hearing 
on that day were Charles W. Darr, who represented 
Archbishop Curley of Baltimore; former Judges Morgan 
J. O’Brien and Alfred J. Talley; the Rev. Michael J. 
Ripple, O.P.; and Mother Margaret Semple. The tes- 
timony of Mother Semple, who was Superior of the con- 
vent at Coyoacan, naturally attracted much attention. 
She said she had been counseled by Ambassador Shef- 
field to tell her story in full. She told of the various 
annoyances she had suffered and of the incidents leading 
up to her leaving Mexico. She gave it as her opinion 
that American officials were powerless in view of the 
present Constitution and the present temper of Mexican 
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officials. Mr. Darr laid principal emphasis on the Con- 
stitution of 1917 and stressed the Communistic trend of 
that Constitution and of the men who are now enforcing 
it. This hearing served to keep before the people the 
Mexican question and to enlighten the Government on 
the real nature of the Mexican regime. Meanwhile, State 
Department officials were studying the new land law 
recently passed in accordance with the Constitution of 
Mexico. Hints were given that our Government still con- 
tinued to hold that in spite of Mexican protestations to 
the contrary, these new laws are in reality retroactive and 
confiscatory. 

On March 25, Senator Smoot opened a fight to have 
the Senate ratify the Italian debt In a 
lengthy speech, he exposed the whole history of the debt 
funding negotiations and explained the 
principle which the Government had 
followed with regard to Italy’s capacity 
to pay. One statement of the Senator caused wide dis- 
cussion. It was an “aside” in which the Senator had 
said there would be no actual repayment of the private 
debts of Europe to this country until some catastrophe 
displaced this country as the money center of the world. 
He later explained that he meant there would be no cessa- 
tion of interest on these debts, but that on maturity they 
would be refunded. A strong opposition to the Italian 
settlement manifested itself. This was led by Senator 
Borah, but opposition also developed among the Demo- 
crats, who made a serious attempt to block ratification of 
the settlement by referring it back to the Senate Com- 
mittee of Finance for further study and consideration. 

Much interest has been aroused throughout the country 
by various polar explorations this spring. On April 5, 
the Byrd North Pole expedition left on its first lap north- 
ward. The purpose is to cross the 
Pole by airplane, though there is a 
possibility that it may land at the 
Pole itself. Seven other polar expeditions are also in 
preparation. Only three of them, however, expect to reach 
the Pole. The others will explore the unknown land lying 
northwest of Alaska. International interests are involved, 
for it is expected that the United States and Norway, at 
least, may lay claim to this land, which has never been 
visited by white men. 
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Austria.—Chancellor Karl Ramek left for Berlin on 
March 26 on a diplomatic mission to negotiate a new com- 
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mercial treaty with Germany. This event naturally led 
to a renewal of gossip concerning an 
Austro-German union. The fact, how- 
ever, is that any such union is entirely 
out of the question at the present time, whatever the ulti- 
mate desires of Austrians and Germans may be regarding 
the matter. Still further to remove all suspicion, Chan- 
cellor Ramek at once announced his purpose of visiting 
Prague on his return and repaying the recent call of Benes, 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister. Using all his diplo- 
matic skill to balance himself on this occasion the Austrian 
Chancellor moreover decided to bestow on President 
Hindenburg the same highest Austrian decoration which 
he conferred on Benes. Since the German Constitution 
would not allow the acceptance of a foreign order, the 
German President agreed to acknowledge it as a gift 
and not as a decoration. 


Chile.—On March 27, the date previously set for the 
registration, another hitch occurred in the Tacna-Arica 
dispute, when the American Administration’s attempt to 
settle the controversy by means of 
mediation was opposed by Chile which 
suddenly objected to the postponement 
of the plebiscite proceedings while Peru declared that 
Washington’s offer had been accepted only upon condition 
that the plebiscite be suspended during efforts to obtain a 
settlement of the contested territory. Both Peru and Chile 
had previously agreed to the United States proposal. 
As part of the correspondence exchanged between the 
United States and Chile, regarding America’s mediation, 
had been publicly disclosed by Chile, the State Depart- 
ment then proceeded to publish the entire text in an effort 
to throw light on the situation. As is obvious from the 
correspondence now published, there is no doubt that 
Washington intended from the outset to suspend the 
plebiscitary proceedings while other efforts were under 
way towards reaching a settlement. The correspondence 
between Peru and the United States has not been made 
public. On March 27 registration was commenced at 
Arica by the Chileans and Americans, despite the fact 
that the two Latin countries had agreed to forego the 
plebiscite. The Peruvian delegate, Senor Freyre y San- 
tander, ordered all Peruvians not to participate. 


China.—The Kuominchun defending Pekin continued 
to. hold the metropolitan area by an irregular line stretch- 
ing northeast to south and thence westward. Indications 
were that they would retire north when 
pressure was applied. All railway 
communication continued suspended. 
At a conference held in Tientsin between Chang Tso-lin, 
General Li Chang-ling the former Chihli Civil Governor 
and General Tsung-chang, the Shantung Governor it was 
agreed that Li should capture Pekin and expel the 
Kuominchun in reward for which he would be made 
Commandant of the capital. The situation at Tientsin 
remained unsettled. Demands were being made upon 
merchants for funds and they were forced to accept 
worthless military notes. 
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France.—After prolonged discussion of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals, the Chamber, March 31, adopted, 
with certain modifications, the tax measures for which 
the Briand Cabinet had been fight- 
ing for over three months. Suffi- 
cient taxes were voted to cover all 
ordinary expenses, provided the deficit be not further 
affected by the low value of the franc, which, late in 
March, had fallen to below twenty-nine to the dollar, 
equaling the lowest point in its history. To Finance 
Minister Peret’s persuasion was given much of the 
credit for precipitating the legislation for which three 
of his predecessors had labored in vain. Adoption of 
Deputy Margaine’s proposal to create a national mo- 
nopoly of oil, to go into effect within twelve months, 
was a step in which American interests are lil_ly to 
be involved. Ambassador Herrick had already been 
directed to make informal inquiry into the matter, 
when it was first proposed. March 26 the announce- 
ment was made in Paris that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York and the Vacuum Oil Company 
had completed arrangements with the Russian Soviet 
Government for the purchase of 190,000 tons of refined 
oil, at a price of $17 a ton. Russia, it is stated, will be 
able to sell her oil nearer home at a more advantage- 
ous price than in France. 


Louis Philippe Robert, Duke of Orleans and Pretender 
to the French throne, died at his villa at Palermo, Sicily, 
March 28, at the age of 57. Born at Twickenham, in 
England, the Duke was the great 

French grandson of Louis Philippe I, the last 
Pretender King of France, whose rule ended in 
1848. By the exile law of 1886, the Duke had been exclud- 
ed from living on French soil. His unhappy marriage 
with the Austrian Archduchess Maria Dorothea was with- 
out issue, and a cousin, Prince Jean of Orleans, Duke of 
Guise, succeeds to the title of heir to the throne of France. 
Amelia, ex-Queen of Portugal, one of his three sisters, 
was with the Pretender when he died. 


French 
Finances 


Death of 


In an interview given March 26, Senator Henry de 
Jouvenal, French High Commissioner for Syria, an- 
nounced that French forces would resume the offensive 

The Outlook i" the Jebel Druse around the middle 
in of the month, and that the rebellion, 
Sprte he anticipated, would be effectively 
settled within a fortnight thereafter. Against the 30,000 
French troops in Syria the Druses can pit scarcely more 
than 8,000 men. The only hope of restoring order in 
Syria, the Commissioner believed, lies in dividing the 
country into four capital States, with Beirut, Damascus, 
Latakiek and Alexandretta as the respective capitals. 
Three of these States had already begun to prepare their 
Constitutions. It is the intention of France to continue 
to maintain troops in the country even after the expected 
restoration of peace, as a means of protection. From 
15,000 to 20,000 of her soldiers have been stationed, it 
appears, on the Turkish border, to thwart any attempt 
Kemal Pasha might make to invade Syrian territory. 
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Germany.—-The Centrist leader and ex-Chancellor 
Constantine Fehrenbach, for years one of the foremost 
figures in German political life, died March 26 at Frei- 

Death of burg, aged seventy-four years. F ehren- 

Centrist bach was the first to negotiate with 

Leader the Allies on an equal basis and a 
pioneer in the work of international reconciliation. He 
was elected to the Reichstag in 1903 and served contin- 
uously. His Chancellorship extended from June, 1920, 
to May, 1921. He enabled Germany to steer a clear 
course in the days when her conditions were most chaotic 
and so contributed most signally to the preservation of 
the new Republic. 

The attendance of Centrist Deputies at the funeral of 
their leader was incidentally responsible for the absence 
of some of the Government Deputies from the Prussian 
Diet. The Nationalists, in conjunc- 


Fall o 
Pte tion with the Communists and Luden- 
Diet dorff’s Vdlkische party, consequently 


seized the opportunity to marshal a majority of three 
votes to defeat the tax-on-rents proposal, sponsored by 
the Government. This led to the downfall of the Cab- 
inet. The same Cabinet can, however, easily be restored 
to power, since the Government Coalition commands a 
decided majority of the total votes in the Diet. It con- 
sists of Socialists, Centrists, Democrats and the People’s 
Party. The defeat of the tax-on-rents proposal will also 
be made good, since there is question of an absolutely 
necessary measure. Half of this tax is devoted to the 
improvement of housing conditions and the other half 
to State expenses. 


Great Britain.—In recognition of his accomplishments 
at Locarno and the troubles at Geneva, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain received on March 25 the freedom of the city of 

we London, an honor which was _ con- 
Gets Freedom _ ferred on his father a generation ago. 
of London The ceremony was carried out with 
all the stately ritual of the city of London. The Prime 
Minister, most of the Cabinet members, ambassadors, 
representatives of the Dominions and a great crowd of 
notables from all walks of life attended. Sir Austen 
in his speech of gratitude on the occasion said in part: 
“The work at Locarno was not that of one nation. It 
was a work of effective cooperation of many men of many 
nations.” Alluding to Geneva he stated that he was con- 
fident that the strength of the League and the world- 
wide appreciation of its purpose would prevent its receiv- 
ing a permanent check. 

During an exposition before the House of Com- 
mons of Britain’s status with regard to her Amer- 
ican creditors and Continental debtors, Winston 

Churchill Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 
Assails chequer, according to a dispatch to 
United States the New York Times, drew a pic- 
ture of America “bloated with fabulous wealth yet 
squeezing from war-stricken Europe a vast amount 
equalling more than half the total sum due from 
Germany as. reparations.” He made the striking 
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statement that Great Britain must pay to the United 
States £100,000 daily through three generations, con- 
stituting “the most stupendous financial transaction 
in history.” He concluded by saying: “I believe 
these facts will not pass out of the minds of any. 
responsible person either in the United States or 
Europe.” Needless to say, placing the blame on 
America for the burden of debt has not been well 
received by the American press. 


Hungary.—In the absence of the Hungarian Prem- 
ier, Count Bethlen, a bitter attack was made on his 
Government by Count Albert Apponyi, who scored it 
for what he described as criminal 
negligence in the counterfeiting 
scandal. He admitted that inves- 
tigation ha‘ fully cleared the Bethlen Government of 
all complicity in the plot itself, but he claimed it had 
been guilty of negligence in not following up the 
various timely warnings given it. In the same con- 
nection a statement is reported to have been given 
to the press by the Military Bishop, Mgr. Zadravecz, 
to the effect that he would resign from his bishopric 
and would go to Africa to labor as a missionary. 

In the midst of the embittered struggle between the 
Government and the Opposition a new excitement has 
arisen. It is hinted in the press that both the Fascist 
leader, Deputy Hir, and Schultze, who 
was awaiting trial for counterfeiting 
in a German prison, had died by pois- 
oning. Both are alleged to be victims of the Double- 
Cross League of Blood, the most powerful secret society 
in Hungary, which the Government itself is said to be 
unable to dissolve. Its directory of five men keeps close 
watch on all pektical events and claims to have for its 
aim the control of the Government and the prevention of 
revolutions. Its decrees are carried out by secret means 
and the members of the organization are organized along 
military lines. The statement is made that it could mobil- 
ize 100,000 men. 


Apponypi’s 
Attack 


A Secret 
League 


Italy.—The seventh birthday of Fascism was the occa- 
sion of nation-wide celebration, March 28. In Rome, 
50,000 “ black-shirts” joined in a triumphal parade, 

Seventh Year ‘eviewed by Premier Mussolini and 

of members of the Cabinet, and voiced 
Fasciem their pledge to continue the task of 
making Fascism all-powerful. In a speech at the Vil- 
lagloria Hippodrome the Premier sketched the rise of the 
present Government’s system, the accomplishments of 
which he viewed with satisfaction. Adverse foreign 
criticism of his policy, he averred, gave him no concern. 
Ready optimism and lack of perseverance are the tradi- 
tional faults of which he hopes to correct Italians, whom 
he urged to vigilant discipline in their daily work. “In 
the shadow of our flags which were blessed by a priest 
of the religion of our forefathers, in which we believe,” 
he concluded, “it is beautiful to live, but it will be still 
more beautiul, if it is necessary, to die.” 
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Significance is said to attach to the resignations of 
Roberto Farinacci, Secretary General of the Fascist 
party, and Senator Contarini, Under-Secretary of the 

Changes Foreign Office, which were announced 
in March 29. The former official, once 
Cabinet characterized, it is said, by Cardinal 
Gasparri as a “ vulgar demagogue,” had been consistently 
opposed to the Minister of Interior, Luigi Federzoni, for 
mastery in the Cabinet and the Fascist party, according 
to press reports, and his retirement is looked upon as a 
presage of new policy in the Government, with a modifi- 
cation of rule which was not possible under the Secretary 
General’s influence. Moderation and conciliation at 
home, it is thought, may go hand in hand with a more 
aggressive foreign policy. 


Japan.—On March 26 the Diet was officially closed 
by imperial edict after one of the stormiest sessions in 
its history. According to a New York Times dispatch, 
legislative business was finished in a 
session of rowdyism on the part of 
Deputies, which has been generally at- 
tacked in the Japanese press. The most important meas- 
ures passed were an increase of duty on wheat and flour, 
a law penalizing blackmail, the taking over of the Nishi- 
hara loans to the Chinese by the Government from the 
banks that made them, and increased educational subsidies. 
The Cabinet failed to secure the reduction on the land 
taxes it had promised and saved its position only by com- 
promising with the Seiyuhonto, which party held the bal- 
ance of power between the Kenseikai Government and 
the Seiyuhonto Opposition. Premier Wakatsuki intends 
to reorganize the Cabinet now that the Diet is closed. 


Diet 
Adjourns 


Mexico.—Mexico’s regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of the land laws were officially announced on 
March 29. The law as now promulgated, has not under- 

gone the least modification with re- 


-_—— gard to the objectionable clauses pro- 
tested against by foreign govern- 
ments. Washington has not yet announced whether the 


regulations will be acceptable to the United States in 
view of the fact that the pledge required by Mexico of 
alien land holders not to appeal to the protection of their 
own Government would establish a dual allegiance for 
American citizens which cannot be recognized by Wash- 
ington. Although the land and oil controversy has been 
going on for months the arguments advanced by the 
Department of State have been shrouded in mystery; 
none of the notes dispatched from the United States Gov- 
ernment to Mexico, since the beginning of the year, have 
been made public. 

Monsignor Corona, Bishop of Papantla, was recently 
expelled by the Governor of Vera Cruz, Heriberto Jara. 


He had been given twenty-four hours’ notice to leave the 
diocese and, on failing to do so, was 


ejected without further ado by the au- 
thorities, notwithstanding outbursts of 


popular indignation. 
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Peru.—President Leguia of Peru has requested 
at chorization from Congress for a £1,500,000 loan 
from London bankers to be secured by the salt rev- 
The Peruvian Government’s 


Finance enues. . teal " 
and contract with a British firm in 1921 
Economics 


for the operation of postal, tele- 
graph, and radio broadcasting services has been def- 
initely approved, thereby continuing  e temporary 
arrangement in effect since that time-——A recent 
appropriation of Congress assigned 2,000 Peruvian 
pounds annually for the establishment, in the city 
of Iquitos, of a college of secondary education offer- 
ing special agricultural and industrial courses.—— 
New cotton export taxes have been imposed, the ad- 
ditional revenue of which is to be applied to highway 
construction. During 1925 Peru’s trade relations with 
the United States decreased approximately fourteen 
per cent over the previous year——Almost entirely 
due to unusual rains and their disastrous effects on 
the crops, a marked change from sugar to cotton 
growing is taking place and the present agricultural 
prospects point towards an improvement in the future 
and it is thought the worst depression has been passed. 


Rumania.—At the end of the parliamentary session 
on March 27 Premier Bratiano presented his resignation 
te King Ferdinand and the latter accepted it. The Pre- 
mier in closing Parliament with a eu- 
logistic farewell was frequently inter- 
rupted by the Opposition. His ap- 
pearance was the signal for especially stormy scenes. In 
his four years of premiership it is said that he has not 
attended more than a dozen sessions. The probability 
of Crown Prince Carol returning and resuming his rank 
was again discussed but the report was given little credence 
in political circles. The Bratiano brothers, Ion as Premier 
and Vintila as Finance Minister, were regarded for a 
long time as virtual dictators of Rumania within parlia- 
mentary forms. On March 30 General Fofoza Averesco 
formed a new Cabinet and presented it to King Ferdinand 
before whom it took the oath of office. 


New 
Cabinet 





Special attention is called to the editorial in 
this week’s issue on Mothers’ Day. Next week, 
in an interesting article, the Rev. Thomas J. 
Coakley, D.D., will tell the story of how a great 
parish celebrated Mothers’ Day last year. 

America’s readers will recall the vivid articles 
of Joseph F. Wickham on people and places in 
Italy. Mr. Wickham will celebrate his return to 
these columns with a paper entitled, “Wien You 
Go to Assisi,” which has particular relevance in 
this centenary year of St. Francis. 

Next week’s issue will also contain a more than 
usually valuable article from the pen of the | 
Bishop of Meissen, in Germany, on “ The Catholic 
Church in Germany Today.” 

William L. Heyliger, another Catholic writer 
of boys’ books, will be the next contributor to the 
Novel series. 
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The Strike at Passaic 


T the suggestion of the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Ker- 
nan, the local council of the Knight of Columbus 
has agreed to undertake a study of conditions in the 
textile industries of the Passaic district. A commit- 
tee of one hundred has been appointed to confer with 
workers and owners, and independent studies will be 
conducted in the hope that once the truth is known 
an enlightened public opinion will secure, by suitable 
legislation if necessary, a cure for the unrest and riot 
which for some years have been inseparable from the 
textile industry in New Jersey. 

The plan promises well. There is no reason why 
it should not attain a large measure of success. In 
fact, as was said on this page only last week, unless 
the interest of the general public in labor conditions 
is awakened and made an intelligent, persevering in- 
terest, the outlook is hopeless. Mediations, com- 
pacts, and treaties of peace are but the certain pre- 
ludes of new disturbances, as long as the public in- 
terest which brings them into existence turns to 
other subjects before a week has elapsed. Further- 
more, we have had too many quacks tampering in 
the past with the wounds of labor, and some have 
been guilty of plain malpractice. Their only interest 
in the working man is the money or the notoriety 
they can squeeze from exploiting his real or imag- 
inary grievances. We need competent and upright 
men to discover the facts, and to suggest a remedy, not 
a bread-and-milk poultice, or a bandage dripping with 
the corroding acid of some godless social philosophy. 

The Passaic plan promises to provide what is 
needed. It is true that its final evaluation of the facts 
will be based upon Catholic principles, and it is also 
true that as a rule Catholics lean to the side of the 
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worker atid away from the capitalist. Yet if these 
principles be adhered to faithfully the result will be 
substantial justice. The Church does not publish one 
law for the rich and a variant edition for the poor. 
She condemns the rich man who battens on the blood 
of the poor and reminds him in no uncertain tone 
that his sin cries to Heaven for vengeance, but she 
also condemns the worker whenever he cites the crime 
of the capitalist to excuse his own dishonesty and 
violence. 


Straw Votes Against Prohibition 


S ENSIBLE men, even when they dislike the pres- 

ent implications of the Volstead Act, attach no 
great importance to straw votes against Federal pro- 
hibition. The newspaper ballot simply means that 
some millions of Americans are thinking, working, 
and voting too late—about ten or fifteen years too 
late. As an example of the speed and industry with 
which a garage door may be repaired after the Ford 
has vanished, the newspaper vote qualifies. Other- 
wise, it is only sound and fury. Comment on Senator 
Edge’s plan to ask the States to conduct a referendum 
on the advisability of changing the Volstead Act, and 
to choke an answer out of them by Federal pressure 
should they refuse, is offered on another page. It 
looks suspiciously like a leaf taken from the books 
of some prohibitionist who does not so much as know 
that preservation of the rights of the States is quite 
as important as preservation of the rights ceded to 
the Federal Government under the Constitution. But 
in that we may be wrong. 

Comment of a stronger, more definite kind is at 
hand, and as it comes from the Supreme Court of 
the United States it may be quoted without fear of 
gyves or the rack. Justice Holmes recently observed 
that it sometimes appears as if the Volstead Act were 
designed to permit the use of every weapon by Fed- 
eral prosecutors, even to the extent of poison and 
entrapment. He also remarked that some lawyers, 
appearing for the defense, attribute to the Volstead 
Act a sportsmanlike character which it does not pos- 
sess. Since cases in localities as far apart as Phila- 
delphia and Pasadena show that one contribution of 
the Volstead Act to the progress of American juris- 
prudence is the encouragement of spies, informers 
and pursuivants, it is hard to realize that any lawyer 
can be so uninformed. 

For three months the Volstead Act has occupied 
front-page space in the newspapers. The “ wets” de- 
mand a referendum, and the “drys” counter with 
the claim that the country is overwhelmingly in favor 
of prohibition. But there is a quaver of fear in the 
assertion. Perhaps if the agitation continues long 
enough, the Anti-Saloon league may graciously per- 
mit the citizen to cast a real vote for or against the 
continuance of the present regime of contempt for 
the Volstead Act. 






















































The Lutheran Council’s Protest 


Y a unanimous vote the National Lutheran Coun- 

cil has appointed a committee to request the 
Protestant Churches to take no part in the celebration 
of the Feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ, King of the 
Universe. This action falls upon an unsuspecting 
public with all the shock of an unpleasant surprise. 
With no intention of applying a propitiatory flattery, 
it may be said that this sort of thing is not often done 
by the Lutherans. Feeling the need of belief in the 
Supernatural to counteract the infidelity of these days, 
they rarely comment unfavorably on Catholic dogma 
and practice. On many questions, the place of re- 
ligion in education, for instance, and the proscription 
of certain secret societies, their usage does not differ 
greatly from that approved by the Catholic Church. 

It is clear, however, that the protest is based upon 
a misconception of the Encyclical Quas primas. Love 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, with an ardent desire to 
promote the recognition of His sovereignty as King 
by all the world, and to effect His restoration to His 
proper place in every human activity, is plainly ex- 
pressed by the Pontiff’s words. This is indeed recog- 
nized, perhaps somewhat grudgingly, in the protest, 
but the Council apparently takes umbrage at the Pon- 
tiff’s assumption of “ Apostolic authority.” But it is 
surely no new thing for the Roman Pontiff to assert 
the primacy by Divine right of the See of Rome, or tc 
teach that Jesus Christ established One Visible 
Church to which all men are bound to yield allegiance ; 
nor is it easy to understand how he can be accused of 
acting “ very uncharitably ” when he teaches that the 
head of the one Church of Christ is the Bishop of 
Rome. If the Pontiff is “ uncharitable ” and “ sectar- 
ian ” in defending these dogmas, may not the very pro- 
test of the Lutherans which rejects them in no uncer- 
tain language, be considered equally uncharitable and 
sectarian ? 

It is not easy to comment with restraint upon the 
paragraph in which the Council commends to the con- 
sideration of all Protestants “the question whether 
they will not more certainly honor Christ as their 
Saviour and King by faithfully adhering to the truth 
of the Gospel and conforming their lives thereto, than 
by joining in the celebration of a mighty festival 
marked by magnificent processions and outward cere- 
monies.” The insinuation, obviously, is that the En- 
cyclical Quas primas enjoins outward ceremonies 
rather than religion of the mind and héart. Possibly 
this insinuation is merely an instance of polemic bit- 
terness which, upon second thought, its authors will 
regret. What the Encyclical asks is that all men 
return to Jesus Christ; that they do whatever lies in 
their power to restore His sovereignty in a world 
which is forgetting Him; that by the avoidance of sin 
and the constant practice of virtue they will enthrone 
Him forever in their hearts. That all this should be 
accompanied by what the Council refers to as “ mag- 
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nificent processions and outward ceremonies” is but 
right and proper. If Jesus Christ is a King, let Him 
be treated as a King, with all the magnificence that 
the wealth of this world can purchase; let us even 
break for Him the precious box of spikenard. 

As for outward ceremonies, what love is that which 
is cold, reserved, silent? Love is in the heart, and 
proves itself by deeds, but it is a poor sort of love that 
does not shine through the eyes when the beloved 
appears, and draw laughter from the heart’s deep 
wells to the lips. Have our stern Lutheran brethren 
ever witnessed a young mother bending over the 
cradle of her first-born, or listened (with a tightening 
at the throat) to her foolish, silly words of love? She 
knows she loves her baby; why, then, this babbling? 
Need she prove it by outward ceremony? Yet all 
mothers do. So too we Catholics, and all who will 
hearken to the paternal invitation of the Pontiff, will 
strive to love Our Lord with all our hearts, and prove 
our love by our lives. At the same time we shall not 
be ashamed to tell Him that we love Him, even while 
we prepare all the glory that this world can give, in 
open, public acknowledgment that He is our King 
and King of the Universe. 


A Senate by a Mossy Stone 


HE violet, as will be recalled by lovers of Words- 

worth, was only half hidden by a mossy stone 
on the occasion of its discovery by the poet. Should 
the Senate continue in its present indisposition to 
publish the names of all who voted to confirm the 
appointment of Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, it will surpass the well 
known violet in obscurity, although it may not be 
so fair as a star when only one is shining in the sky. 
For it will be all hidden, and unable to shine at all. 

The general public is evincing some interest in 
the matter. To vote for Mr. Woodlock can hardly 
be held evidence of moral turpitude, for after a fight 
of more than a year it is conceded that nothing can 
be said against his personal character or his ability. 
On the other hand, the Senators who voted against 
him are not, by the fact, villains. They might be 
willing to sign the preliminary petition for his canon- 
ization and at the same time decline to certify his 
fitness to serve on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

By the time these reflections are in print, the Sen- 
ate may have removed the bar of secrecy. But why 
this delay? It is not probable that even one politi- 
cian or newspaper correspondent who cares to know 
the facts languishes in ignorance. But the pablic 
does not know, and up to the present the outstanding 
features of the Senate proceedings in re are solemn 
warnings from Senator Smoot that any Senator who 
tells tales out of school does so on peril of expulsion 
from the Senate. 

Of course, there is no truth in the saying attributed 
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to a Senator “It’s as much as my job is worth to 
let the folks back home know how I voted.” For 
Senators do not vote for votes. They always vote 
according to their convictions. 


Catholic Mothers’ Day 


OTHERS’ Day falls on May 9. As an off- 

set to the commercial spirit lately infused 

into this almost national celebration AMERICA began 

to urge some years ago an observance that was thor- 

oughly Catholic. “Send your mother a flower, if 

you wish, but do not forget to receive Holy Com- 
munion for her,” was the proposition then stated. 

The response was heartier and more widespread 
than was anticipated. Last year letters were re- 
ceived from clergy and laity in every part of the 
country. “I thought that the crowd at the altar rails 
on Easter Sunday broke all records,” one zealous 
priest wrote, “ but it was surpassed by the crowd on 
Mothers’ Day.” “ Better than a mission for bring- 
ing out the men,” was a note common to most of 
the communications from the clergy. Other reports 
bore witness to the extraordinary effect of a sincere 
well-worded appeal to men. “I never saw so many 
men at Holy Communion in all my life,” wrote one 
of the oldest inhabitants of a large Eastern city. 
“ And best of all, among them were men who, to my 
knowledge, had not approached the Holy Table in 
years.” 

Encouraged by this response, AMERICA again ven- 
tures to remind all who have not turned back the 
April page of the calendar that only a few weeks 
remain before the 1926 celebration. It need hardly 
be remarked that the day has no liturgical signifi- 
cance, but it is surely both licit and laudable to 
baptize a civic festival by using it as an occasion to 
recall the duties of marital love and filial piety. To 
remember one’s mother by the gift of a flower is a 
beautiful custom, but much more beautiful is it to 
remember her in prayer and at the Sacred Table. 
This is what we mean by a truly Catholic observance 
of Mothers’ Day. To the Reverend clergy we offer 
no suggestions at present, and in any case their pas- 
toral care for their flock will easily find means that 
are practical and efficient. . 

But why cannot the celebration be extended this 
year to our schools, academies, colleges and univer- 
sities? A fashion some of us knew in our youth 
was to write a New Year’s letter to father and 
mother, and it was a task that fairly cramped small 
fingers for many an hour during the long month of 
December. But our young people can write briefly, as 
is the modern custom, to inform mother that they will 
receive Holy Communion for her on May 9. A com- 
munication of this affectionate tenor will be a wel- 
come variation from the bread-and-butter letter said 
to be common among the rising generation. Perhaps, 
too, the learned members of the faculty can improve 
the occasion by impromptu lectures on the duties im- 
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posed by the Fourth Commandment, and on the prin- 
ciple of authority. As to the fair but sometimes frac- 
tious maidens at school and college, since most, it is 
to be hoped, will one day preside over domestic estab- 
lishments of their own, a few serious heart-to-heart 
talks on the qualities needed for this high office, yet 
today so lacking, would be perfectly in order. In fact, 
Mothers’ Day spontaneously suggests a thousand in- 
teresting and profitable topics with which even our 
own young people are but meagerly acquainted. 

We entertain the hope, then, of a great increase over 
1925, in the number of prayers and Holy Communions 
offered for mother, particularly by our young people. 
If we may in all reverence venture a paraphrase, it is 
a holy and a wholesome thought to remember her. It 
was the Church which from the beginning proposed to 
the world as the type of supreme human holiness a 
sinless Maiden, Mother of God and our Mother too, 
and through the ages stood forth to protect the rights 
of wives and mothers against the attacks of renascent 
paganism. “ Mothers’ Day ” may have originally been 
suggested as a commercial proposition, but essentially 
it is a celebration that appeals powerfully to every 
true Catholic heart. 


A Symbol of the Secular School 


ITH shocking regularity is the secular col- 

lege magazine suppressed by the faculty, the 
police, or the post office inspectors. Harvard, Prince- 
ton, California, Washington, Yale, New York, and 
Illinois, are among the names that recur, and accord- 
ing to the press, the latest addition to the list is 
Columbia University. 

Various explanations have been advanced. They 
agree in conceding that as long as the modern uni- 
versity is indifferent to religion (which in practice 
means hostile to religion) high moral 2nd ethical 
standards cannot be long maintained among the stu- 
dents. Referring to the Columbia incident, a New 
York Methodist clergyman, the Rev. C. F. Reisner 
writes that “in large measure it is the product of 
the iconoclastic teaching of the modern professors, 
and the result of this teaching is to produce young 
agnostics.” And he adds, “An example ought to 
be made of the editors. Here in this city during 
the past week we have had two scandals—that of 
New York University, and now Columbia.” 

For Catholics the moral is plain. We trust that 
Catholic parents who plan to enter their sons and 
daughters at a secular college or university wiil not 
concentrate their attention on the fact that some- 
where in the vicinity of such institution a Catholic 
church can be found. The simple truth is that the 
Catholic Church, the Ten Commandments, and even 
the principles of the natural law are so far removed 
from the neighborhood of the average secular uni- 
versity that, for all practical purposes, they are non- 


existent. 
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The Catholic University of Pekin | 


GerorGce Barry O’Tootg, Pu. D., S. T. D. 
(Rector of the Catholic University of Pekin.) 


HE issue of America for March 6 contains an 

extremely interesting analysis of the main deter- 

rents to the progress of Catholicity in China. 
Mr. Yang, the author of this criticism, lays especial em- 
phasis on the backwardness of our Catholic missions in 
educational matters as the foremost obstacle to the spread 
oi the Faith in China. The present writer desires to 
bear witness to the justice of this contention, and, at 
the same time, to call attention to an effort which is 
being made, at the request of the Holy See, to remedy 
the educational situation of the Church in China. 

The Chinese are a civilized people. Hence it is ob- 
vious that a missionary program, which might be effective 
in Borneo or in Zululand, will fail of results, if applied 
to China. It is now, in fact, very generally recognized 
that, in departing from the educational policy of the early 
Jesuit missionaries to China, our Catholic missions made 
a sad and serious mistake. There are, it is true, many 
extenuating considerations, such as poverty and persecu- 
tion, but an evil, even though it can be explained, is still 
an evil, and must be cured by remedies rather than excul- 
pations. To expect the Church to thrive on intellectual 
darkness and illiteracy in China, a country where literary 
culture and scholarship are universally esteemed as the 
highest expression of human excellence, is doubly fatuous. 
In short, Chinese civilization is an extensive and im- 
portant fact, which we can ill afford to ignore. Only 
when the beauty of Christianity has been fully expressed 
in terms of their own language and culture, only when 
its apostles come to them clothed in that intellectual pres- 
tige which they supremely venerate, can we look for the 
conversion of the Chinese people. 

From the coming of Ricci to the time of the Rites 
Controversy (1704-1720), the history of Catholicity in 
China was one uninterrupted crescendo of intellectual 
achievement. Converts from the literary class flocked 
into the Fold, and with the aid of these scholars and man- 
darins, the Jesuits laid the foundations of a Christian 
literature, including a translation of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture. The suppression of the Society (1773), however, 
marked the turning point, and ushered in a dark period 
of intellectual decline. 

In contrast to this decline, Protestantism has advanced 
by leaps and bounds along the way of education, espe- 
cially since the Boxer insurrection in 1900. While the 
Catholic missions were building hospitals the Protestants 
built schools, the larger of which became great and pow- 
erful universities, thanks to the constant influx of the 
stream of gold from what was reputed to be “ Protestant 


America.” Meanwhile the Catholics had lost their ver- 
sion of Scripture and their mission presses were no 
Jonger turning out any creditable literature whatever. The 
Protestants, on the contrary, published two translations 
of the Bible, and their literature, like their schools, was 
of a sort calculated to increase their influence among 
the cultured and socially-influential classes of China. They 
were hailed everywhere as the sole representatives of 
Western enlightenment, while the Catholic Chur~h, with 
the exception of its intellectual oasis, the Vicariate of 
Shanghai, became more and more a Church of the coolies 


and the peasants. 

The great Chinese litterateur, the late Mr. Vincent Ying 
(Ying Lien Chih), regarded the establishment of a Cath- 
olic University at Pekin as the first practical step towards 
curing the evil, to which he drew attention. In the con- 
clusion of the letter, which he addressed to His Holiness 
Pope Pius X, in September, 1912, he expressed this con- 
viction as follows: 


Such is the reason that, from the bottom of our hearts, we 
implore you, our Father and Teacher, to have pity on us and 
to send us missionaries, virtuous and learned, to found in this 
great capital a university open alike to pagans and Christians, 
a university that will be a model proposed w the entire nation, 
preparing an intellectual elite among Catholics and bringing true 
enlightenment to pagans. Thus will the way be paved for our 
four hundred million countrymen to become a consolation to 
Your Holiness, thus will they be enabled to respond, at least, 
to your benevolent intentions and to those, especially, of the 
Sacred Heart of Him, Who is in truth the Saviour of all that 
enter into His Fold. 


The Holy See, after a careful investigation of the sit- 
uation, became convinced of the necessity of having such 
a Catholic University at Pekin. Jt was not, however, 
until 1922 that the project took definite shape in the form 
of an invitation extended to the American Benedictines 
by the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda. 


Conditions peculiar to the Church in China [wrote His Emi- 
nence] demand that no human means of furthering the propaga- 
tion of the Faith among the cultured and educated classes should 
be neglected. . . . For some years past, a Catholic University 
has been contemplated for the city of Pekin, but hitherto nothing 
has been done to put this project into execution. . . . Will you 
be kind enough to let me know whether you can give me assur- 
ance of what I most earnestly desire, namely, that the entire 
American-Cassinese Congregation will consider the foundation 
of such a university in the city of Pekin? . . . It is the most 
intense desire of this S. Congregation of the Propaganda that 
the Order of St. Benedict, which during the Middle Ages saved 
Latin and Greek literature from certain destruction, should find 
in the city of Pekin an institute of higher Chinese studies as 
the most apt means of fostering a more vigorous growth of our 
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Holy Religion in the vast territory of China. (Protocol N. 
1625-22). 

This urgent invitation was accepted on August 8, 
1923, by the General Chapter of the American Cassinese 
Congregation held at St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, 
and the Archabbey of St. Vincent was requested to as- 
sume the principal role in the execution of the project. 

St. Vincent, which is the oldest Benedictine abbey in 
America, was founded from the Abbey of Metten, be- 
tween 1846 and 1855. The Abbey of Metten goes back 
almost to the time of St. Boniface, having been founded 
under Charlemagne towards the end of the eighth cen- 
tury. Boniface, Augustine, Gregory and Benedict are 
the great names that symbolize its continuity with the 
ancient roots of Benedictinism in Bavaria, England and 
Italy. 

The new University received a local habitation on 
March 20, 1925, when the Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, 
O.S.B., Archabbot of St. Vincent, signed the contract for 
a perpetual lease of the palace and grounds of Prince 
Tsai T’ao, uncle of the deposed Chinese Emperor. 
This property consists of eleven acres in the so- 
called “ Tartar City” of Pekin. It has beautiful walks 
and gardens, and the buildings comprise about 500 rooms. 

After the premises had been vacated by Prince T’ao on 
July 26, 1925, the University took immediate steps to 
establish an Academy of Chinese Studies. This was made 
possible through the generosity of a gifted Catholic 
writer, Theodore F. MacManus, LL. D., who established 
a trust fund for the support of its Faculty and Library. 
The previously-mentioned Catholic, Mr. Vincent Ying, 
as first Dean of the School of Chinese Studies, organized 
the courses and teaching staff of the proposed Academy. 
The formal »pening took place on October 1, 1925. Only 
Catholic students were admitted, and these were picked 
on the basis of their proficiency in Chinese literary com- 
position. The Faculty comprises some of the most emi- 
nent savants of modern China, such as Ch’en Yiian, the 
historian and ex-Minister of Education; Dr. Kuo, who 
received the degree of Chen Shih, the Imperial Docto- 
rate of Literature; Chang Wei Hsi, the President of 
the Chinese Geographical Society. Recently, too, the 
great Catholic literatus of Shanghai, Father Ma Hsiang 
Pei, pledged his services to the new MacManus Academy 
of Chinese Studies. His assistance will be invaluable to 
the Department of Publication and Translation, which is 
already in operation. 

As I write these lines, news comes that the Holy 
Father has conferred upon Vincent Ying the Knighthood 
of St. Gregory. This honor comes too late, and is, I 
trust, but an earthly echo of the Euge serve bone et 
fidelis which he has long since heard from the lips of 
the Master. He went to his reward on January 19, 1926. 
Poet, philosopher and scholar, he was “the last of his 
line,” the soul of Christian chivalry and honor, a fearless 
defender of the Faith, a patriot in the highest sense, and 
a benefactor to the poor. May he rest in peace! 

Our Academy of Chinese Studies is, in a sense, nothing 
more than a continuation of a previous one which Mr. 
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Ying himself had founded at Hsiang Shan in 1913. 
Speaking of the circumstances which attended the closing 
of this former Academy, he recently wrote as follows: 

For the rest this institute had many obstacles to overcome 
due in part to lack of funds and in part to other causes. After 
a few years, they became insurmountable and I was reluctantly 
forced to discontinue the aforesaid Academy. . . . But, from that 
day forward, I never quite lost hope of the advent of another 
day. . . . And so, indeed, it has come to pass. . . . As this 
institution has been undertaken at the urgent request and with 
the special blessing of the Hoiy See, it goes without saying 
that it will be a real university which is sure to exercise a pro- 
found influence upon the future of the Chinese nation. 

This was the Nunc dimittis of Vincent Ying, it was his 
last tribute to a work for which he lived and died. “/ 
lu ping an” (a peaceful journey), he said to me as I 
left Pekin at Christmas time. In return, I can only wish 
him the Eternal Peace of God, the peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away, the peace whose emblem 
is inscribed on the banners of Western Monasticism. 

In addition to the School of Chinese Studies, the Cath- 
olic University of Pekin will consist of four other 
Schools (1) the School of Theology; (2) the School 
of Philosophy; (3) the School of Arts and Letters; (4) 
the School of Sciences. Our plans also include two 
Preparatory or Middle Schools. The Middle School 
(our high school) comes between the Small School (our 
elementary school) and the Great School (that is, the 
university). The College or Lyceum is obviously elim- 
inated by this tripartite division of the Chinese education- 
al system. As higher education is not self-supporting 
in China, it is evident that the Catholic University of 
Pekin will have to have behind it a liberal provision in 
the way of endowments, if it is to carry out its program 
as prescribed by the Holy See. 

The Benedictine monks of the United States begin 
their work in China as Americans. indeed, they «ave 
the distinction of being the only Catholic missionaries in 
that country who hold their property under the American 
Treaty with China. Nevertheless, it is not their inten- 
tion to intrude their American nationalism upon the 
Chinese. On the contrary, they will spare no pains to 
hasten the day on which the University will become an 
indigenous institution, and they will do everything in 
their power to make the Church as Chinese in China 
as it is English in England, Italian in Italy, or American 
in America. They will welcome the day when Catholi- 
cism shall cease to be an exotic plant in Chinese sei!... To 
this policy they stand committed not only by the express 
will of the Holy See and the logic of the situation itself, 
but also by the constitutions of their Order, which is 
organized on local, as opposed to international, lines. 
After the initial period of transplantation, they depend 
exclusively upon native recruits for their future mem- 
bership. In China, the Trappists (who follow the Rule 
of St. Benedict) are fast becoming a purely Chinese 
community, and the American Benedictines look forward 
to the same eventuality as regards both the institution 
and the community which they have undertaken to estab- 
lish at Pekin. 
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New York’s First Catholic Office Holder 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


candidates at the next election for President of 

the United States is a Catholic citizen ot New 
York City. It is just 124 years since the first New 
York Catholic was voted into an elective public office. 
In 1802 Andrew Morris was chosen as Assistant Alder- 
man for the First Ward of New York City. This was 
the lower end of Manhattan Island, the site of the pio- 
neer settlement of New York State. In 1802 “all the 
wealth, aristocracy and dignity lived in the First Ward 
and it was an honor to be its Alderman,” says Barrett in 
his “Old Merchants of New York.” It has another 
special Catholic interest for it was there, in the autumn 
of 1643, that Blessed Isaac Jogues, after his rescue from 
his Mohawk captors, rested before he sailed for France. 
There, also in 1683, the Sacrifice of the Mass was of- 
fered for the first time in New York. 

Andrew Morris began at the lowest rung of the po- 
litical ladder. In the century since, other Catholics have 
ascended the higher steps, local, State, legislative, judi- 
cial, national. There remains but one, the highest, unat- 
tained. It was not easy then for a Catholic to become 
an office-holder. At the convention which met in March, 
1777, to frame the Constitution of the State of New 
York, John Jay, whose malevolent bigotry has made his 
name forever odious to the Catholics of New York, pro- 
posed that religious toleration be allowed to all man- 
kind, “ except the professors of the religion of the Church 
of Rome.” Beaten in this he succeeded in having the 
thirty-sixth paragraph of the Constitution require a natur- 
alized citizen to renounce and abjure allegiance and sub- 
jection “ in all matters ecclesiastical and civil,” to any per- 
son or state. This was also incorporated in the form 
of the official oath required by the laws of the State 
(revision of 1801, Chapter CXIII), an oath which, of 
course, no Catholic could take. It so remained until 
1806, when the first Catholic and one of Andrew Morris’ 
intimate associates, Francis Cooper, was elected to the 
Assembly as a Democratic Republican. He refused to 
take the oath and a movement led by DeWitt Clinton com- 
pelled the legislature to pass a bill removing from the oath 
its objectionable features. Cooper served in the Assem- 
by in the sessions of 1806-7-8-9-14 and -26. 

Andrew Morris was a good citizen, worthy of any 
honor his fellows might pay him. He continued as Alder- 
man until 1806, and is recorded as officiating at the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the City Hall, May 26, 1803. 
In 1816 he was elected to the Assembly of the State Leg- 
islature. There are no records of any notable legislation 
connected with his name. His activities among his fel- 
low Catholics of St. Peter’s, the first congregation of 
the city, were constant, practical ind effective, making 
him their trusted leader, and the frend and aid of Father 
Anthony Kohlmann, S. J., in organizing the diocese, 
and also of Bishop John Carroll of Baltimore. 


A MONG those most prominently mentioned for 





He was born in Ireland in 1752 and probably came 
from Galway in 1785 with Dominick Lynch, or some 
time after Lynch had located in New York. The two 
men are closely associated in the current events of the 
period. The Morris family were among the historic 
“fourteen tribes,” that in the Fifteenth century invaded 
the Connact capital and thereafter disputed its ruling 
with the native Irishry. Morris must have had some for- 
tune for he soon attained a local standing of importance 
in New York’s commercial circles. He was a soap-maker 
and chandler. The city directory for 1789 locates him at 
48 Great Dock street. Later he was at 22 Water street. 
It is also recorded that on August 10, 1797, he purchased 
a residence adjoining the Bowery property of Peter 
Stuyvesant for £640, and in 1815 was taxed for $60,000 
personal property. When the Bank for Savings, the first 
institution of its kind in New York was organized in 
1819, he was chosen one of the Board of Directors. In 
1822 he was made a director of the Mechanics Bank, now 
the Mechanics and Metals. 

St. Peter’s, Barclay street, the mother church of New 
York State, was dedicated on November 4, 1786. In the 
organization of its congregation and in the administra- 
tion of its affairs, Andrew Morris was constantly active. 
He was chosen a member of the first Board of Trustees 
April 13, 1789, and in June following, was selected as 
head of the eight “ gentiemen trustees,” who “two and 
two should make the collection” and “sit in the seat 
apart for and called the trustees’ pew.’”’ On March 30, 
1800, he was on the parish committee of four to estab- 
lish “a free school for the education of children.” This 
is now the oldest free school in New York City. The 
first city public school was not opened until May 19, 
1806. On January 6, 1806, as chairman of the general 
meeting of the Catholics of New York, he sent the peti- 
tion to the Legislature that brought about the abolition 
of the anti-Catholic oath John Jay had put into the State 
laws. His name is on the old bell that was hung in the 
steeple of the original St. Peter’s; he was the treasurer 
of the Building Committee that erected St. Patrick’s (old) 
Cathedral and twice subscribed $1,000 to the building 
fund and with Cornelius Heeney he took title to the 
present site of St. Patrick’s, on Fifth avenue in 1810. 
The Lylburn mansion stood there and they bought it for 
Father Anthony Kohlmann, S. J., to be used as the New 
York Literary Institution, the first Catholic College in 
the city, and which thereafter was located there until 1813. 
In fact no Catholic activity went on in those days in 
which Andrew Morris did not prominently participate. 
With Cornelius Heeney and Francis Cooper he seems 
to have held the continued and unqualified confidence 
and respect of the ecclesiastics who were the founders of 
the Church in New York. 

In September, 1803, Bishop John Carroll made the 
trip from Baltimore to Boston to dedicate the old Frank- 
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lin street Church of the Holy Cross for Father Matignon 
and the Bishop’s friend, James Barry, was arranging the 
details for him. Writing to Barry from Baltimore, on 
August 25, the Bishop tells him he thinks the route he 
suggests might be inconvenient, 

on account of the Pontificalia necessary for the occasion and 
likewise the inconvenience of disposing of my horses; whereas 
by another route pointed out to me I shall avoid these disad- 
vantages, I am advised to go to Hobueks ferry, two miles 
above Powles Hook; to cross over in a boat always ready to 
the wharf of the new State prison and to follow the road to 
the two-mile stone, near which I and my horses will be proviied 
for by Mr. Andrew Morris having his country house there. 
Thence he promises me a conveyance to some town oa East 
River, where I shall find packets for Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence. 

“ Hobueks Ferry” was the present city of Hoboken 
and “ Powles Hook,” what is now lower Jersey City. 
The “new State prison” was located where the Chris- 
topher street ferry to Hoboken lands on West street 
and some of its outbuildings are still standing there. An- 
drew Morris’ country house at the “ two-mile stone,” the 
mark of the end of the second mile of the old Boston 
Post Road, was at what is now Third avenue, between 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets. 

It cannot now be said that Bishop Carroll let Andrew 
Morris take care of him there, but he had a fine time 
in Boston, where the famous Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery made him their special guest at a grand banquet. 

Andrew Morris married Ellinora Skinner of Balti- 
more. They had three children: Thomas, born April 
29, 1791; died October 29, 1856; Margaret E., born 
1792, and Ellinora, born January 30, 1793. They were 
all baptized at St. Peter’s and Don Tomas Stoughton, 
Dominick Lynch’s partner, was godfather for Ellinora. 
Margaret married Louis Wilcocks but had no children. 
On December 9, 1811, Thomas was married to Eliza 
Coles by Father B. Fenwick, S. J., at St. Peter’s; a 
“mixed ” with the usual results. Miss Coles was the 
daughter of John B. Coles, a wealthy flour merchant, 
who was the Alderman of the First Ward and one of 
Morris’ neighbors there. They had six children and lived 
in affluence at 117 Waverly Place and 64 Fifth avenue. 
Thomas did not inherit the sturdy Catholic character of 
his father for he allowed his non-Catholic wife to briny 
up their children outside the Church. By the irony of 
fate, they and their descendants have been identified 
with the fashionable St. Thomas’ Protestant Episcopa- 
lian congregation of the West Side on Fifth avenue just 
above the site their grandfather bought for New York's 
first Catholic College and later the location of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. There is now no Catholic Morris, 
and the last of the name, Benjamin Coles Morris, Thomas 
Morris’ great-grandson, has no child. Andrew Morris died 
at 627 Broadway on January 7, 1828. He was buried 
in old St. Patrick’s but just where cannot today be de- 
termined. His descendants are nearly all in the non- 
Catholic Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. Their iden- 
tity is lost through non-Catholic marriages into the Coles, 
Lawrence, Luqueer, Hollins, Champlin and Gittings 
families. The family fortune also has disappeared. 
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Fairy Shrimps 
R. A. MutrKowsk1, Pu.D. 


ERHAPS the most pronounced symptom of spring 

is the urge to see things live and grow. When this 
urge possesses you and you hasten to the fields to see 
if the grass is taking on a sage green and if some tiny 
flower is peeping excitedly through the sod, then pause 
at some of the wayside pools of melted snow; your long- 
ing for awakening life may be satisfied right there. With 
the melting of the snows the wintered and dried-up eggs 
of many animals hatch and develop into their proper 
kind. You will find mosquito-wrigglers, and blood- 
worms (midges) and snails in the pools; but more nu- 
merous than these, and the very first to appear, are the 
“red bugs” and “ fairy shrimps.” 

The “red bugs” show best in the smaller pools, and 
one finds them in amazing numbers, so that they give 
a reddish tinge to the water. If a jar is handy, one may 
dip up a few specimens. Tiny creatures are then seen, 
a deep red in color, swimming about in an odd, jumpy 
fashion. These little creatures are scarcely one-twelfth 
of an inch in length, and belong to the animal group 
Crustacea. Under this crusty. name the various “ hard- 
shells ” are included, such as the crabs, the shrimps, the 
lobsters, sow bugs, ghost crabs, spider crabs, water fleas 
and barnacles. 

The red color is due to many tiny droplets of colored 
oil within the bodies. If you collect a number of speci- 
mens in a jar and then smell the jar you will note a 
“fishy” odor. This odor comes from the oil. And it 
is from this oil that fish derive their characteristic taste 
and odor, since they feed on these “red bugs” and re- 
lated animals. 

With a pocket lens one can readily examine their sym- 
metrical structure, their short legs, and the over-sized 
antennae or feelers. The latter are used by the creatures 
to propel themselves in short, jumpy strokes. The “ red 
bugs ” bear the scientific name Diaptomus, which means 
“a mistake.” Perhaps this name was applied in a hu- 
morous sense, since Diaptomus made the mistake of using 
its antennae for locomotion instead of its legs. 

‘The same snow pools contain some other creatures. 
Among them certain ones are least noticeable because of 
their transparency; seen from above, they blend perfectly 
with the background. But if one bends down and looks 
carefully into the water at an oblique angle one may see 
something move faintly among the grasses. And sud- 
denly a creature becomes outlined that to most people 
is a complete surprise. This is quite likely to be the fairy 
shrimp, one of the most interesting creatures found in 
these temporary pools. 

It really requires a little skill to trap some specimens 
without a dip-net; but with some patience they may be 
dipped up with an ordinary can or fruit jar. And then, 
seen through the clear glass of a jar, one may really 
appreciate them! You see a creature somewhat less than 
an inch in length, boat-like in shape, marked with iri- 
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swimming on its back, with a number of legs fanning 
the water above it. That is the fairy shrimp. 

The fairy shrimp is perhaps one of the most beauti- 
ful and interesting creatures among the fresh-water 
fauna. To the biologist it is the first of spring, in fact, 
the living proof that spring is here. The swimming mo- 
tion of the fairy shrimp is poetry. It swims on its back, 
and on its under side, now turned upward, there are 
eleven pairs of paddle-like legs, each bordered with finely 
tinted hairs. These legs beat the water in unison, in 
graceful cadence, recalling vividly the descriptions of the 
ancient galleys, the biremes and triremes, as they plowed 
the seas. Have you ever watched a race between college 
crews? Invert your mental image of the crews in motion 
and you have some idea of the fairy shrimp’s rhythm. Or 
recall the dainty fairies of story and song, clothed in 
gossamer shades and winging their way gracefully over 
flowered fields. Just so the fairy shrimp seems to wing 
its inverted way through the water, and since it is so trans- 
parent and delicately colored it really deserves its popu- 
lar name, “fairy” shrimp. 

In a jar, as in the pools, the fairy shrimps dart hither 
and thither, sometimes pausing with a “ back stroke,” 
hovering, so it seems, then rushing forward with head- 
long momentum. This graceful synchronism of the mov- 
ing legs is what most attracts the observer; that, and 
the inverted position. 

But the legs are not merely for locomotion. They 
also serve as breathing organs, and their constant move- 
ment helps to aerate the blood as it flows into the legs. 
Just so the salamander, the crayfish, and some other 
animals keep their gills in constant motion to oxygenate 
their blood. 

The general transparency and delicate coloration of the 
fairy shrimp make it still more fascinating. Even with 
the unaided eye one may see the internal organs, such 
as the digestive canal, which is usually filled with colored 
food; and besides this, some fat-like bodies, and often 
the brain. And with a pocket lens one may perceive the 
beating heart above the digestive canal, no, below it! 
That is, the heart is between the digestive tube and 
“back” of the fairy shrimp, and one sees it above or 
below, depending on the position of the creature, whether 
bottom side up or down. 

In general form, the fairy shrimp is unlike the shrimp 
of the salads. Rather, it resembles a boat that is wide 
and high at the front end and tapers off to the rear. The 
head is somewhat blunt, with some flap-like appendages 
and a pair of black eyes; the back is rounded gracefully 
and merges into a straight “keel.” The abdomen is 
fairly long and, just behind the swimming legs, is col- 
ored an iridescent green and blue, with orange and rose 
shadings. Later on the eggs grow at this point and show 
with an intensely iridescent blue. The eggs mature rather 
quickly and are shed into the water where they may hatch 
and develop at once, or lie over till the following spring, 
drying up completely during the summer and waiting 
the stimulus of melting snow for development. 

The soft iridescence and general transparency, com- 
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bined with the rhythmic motion and inverted position, 
make the fairy shrimp one of the most attractive crea- 
tures to observe. During the spring months the fairy 
shrimps make interesting aquarium specimens and are 
a source of constant delight. But they do not live well 
in small containers; the larger the aquarium, the better. 
Only pool water should be used to keep the water to the 
proper level. By using water from the snow pools and 
stocking the aquarium with pond-weeds taken from the 
same pools I have kept the fairy shrimps alive till the end 
of June. Gold-fish and other aquarium fish like to eat 
the fairy shrimps, but must not be allowed too many speci- 
mens, since they will gorge themselves and then die from 
overeating. Fish have so little sense! 

There are a good many kinds of fairy shrimps, about 
forty in the United States, and all are grouped under 
the name Phyllopoda, which means “ leaf-like legs” and 
is rather appropriate. Similarly appropriate is the spe- 
cial scientific name for our commoner fairy shrimp, 
Eubranchipus, literally “ well-breathing legs,” and hence 
significant. 

In some of the Western lakes located in higher alti- 
tudes, such as Yellowstone Lake, and Kintla and Bow- 
man lakes in Glacier Park, and others, one may find them 
the year round. But since, as noted before, they are 
rather inconspicuous when seen from above, they easily 
escape attention unless one looks carefully. These lake- 
forms grow much larger than the snow-pool specimens. 
Apparently they have more leisure for growth in the 
year-round lakes, unlike the pool forms that must live 
in a hurry and complete their life during the brief exis- 
tence of a snow pool. 


A Program for a Liturgical Movement 


Virew Micuet, O.S.B. 


CONCRETE picture of the aims of a liturgical 

movement can be gathered from a sort of platform 
that was erected as an ideal goal by promoters of the 
movement in Belgium some years ago, not all the planks 
of which are realized in the same degree even at present. 
It appears in “ Liturgy the Life of the Church,” by Dom 
Lambert Beauduin, which is soon to appear as No. 1, 
Series I, of the Popular Liturgical Library mentioned 
previously by me. 

“ Acts of Worship. In this field, the members of the 
liturgical movement desire to contribute with all their 
strength to the attainment of the following aims: 

“(1) The active participation of the Christian people 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass by means of under- 
standing and following the liturgical rites and texts. 

“(2) Emphasis of the importance of High Mass and 
of the Sunday parish services, and assistance at the resto- 
ration of the collective liturgical singing in the official 
gatherings of the Faithful. 

“(3) Seconding of all efforts to preserve or to re- 
establish the Vespers and the Compline of the Sunday,. 
and to give to these services a place second only to that 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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“(4) Acquaintance with and active association with 
the rites of the Sacraments received or assisted at, and 
the spread of this knowledge among others. 

“(5) Fostering great respect for, and confidence in, 
the blessings of our Mother Church. 

(6) Restoration of the Liturgy of the Dead to a place 
of honor, observance of the custom of Vigils and Lauds; 
giving great solemnity to the funeral services, and getting 
the faithful to assist thereat, thus efficaciously combating 
the de-christianizing of the cult of the dead. 

“Liturgical activity outside of cul*ual acts. In this field 
there are four ways in which the members can assist at 
the liturgical movement. 

“A. Piety. (1) Restoration to a place of honor among 
Christians of the traditional liturgical periods: Advent, 
Christmastide, Lent, Eastertide, Octaves of Feasts, Feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin, the Apostles, the great missionary 
Saints of our aide. 

“(2) Basing our daily private devotions, meditations, 
readings, etc., more on the daily instructions of the 
liturgy, the psalms, the other liturgical books, on the fun- 
damental dogmas of the Catholic worship. 

“(3) Reanimation and sublimation of the devotions 
dear to the people by nourishing them at the sources of 
the liturgy. | 

“B. Study. (1) Promotion of the scientific study of 
the Catholic liturgy. 

“(2) Popularization of the scientific knowledge in 
special Reviews and publications. 

“(3) Promotion of the study and, above all, the prac- 
tice of liturgical prayer in educational institutions. 

“(4) Aiming to give regular liturgical education to 
circles, associations, etc., and to employ all the customary 
methods of popularization to this end. 

“C. Arts. (1) Promotion of the application of all the 
instructions that Pius X gave in his Motu Profrio on 
sacred music. 

“(2) Aiming to have the artistssthat are called to ex- 
ercise a sacred art, architecture, painting, sculpture, etc., 
receive an education that will give them an understanding 
of the spirit and the rules of the liturgy of the Church. 

“(3) Making known to artists and writers the fruitful 
inspiration to art that the Church offers in her liturgy. 

“D. Propaganda. (1) Using all means to spread pop- 
ular liturgical publications that show the import of the 
principal parts of the liturgy: Sunday Mass, Vespers, 
Sacraments, Liturgy of the Dead, etc. 

“(2) Reawakening the old liturgical traditions in the 
home, that link domestic joys to the calendar of the 
Church; and using for this end especially the musical 
works composed for such purposes.” 

The program thus outlined may seem ideal, and at 
first sight unattainable, in some points even undesirable. 
Time, always a great weapon of the Church Divine, will 
decide that question. It is for us to ask whether some 
of the aims mentioned do not express real general needs 
in the Church, and if so, to let those aims for the present 
be the object of our endeavors. 
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But, it may be urged, there are inherent difficulties 
in any restoration of the liturgical life among the people. 
There is the plain chant, which is so foreign to our life; 
and then the texts of the liturgy are almost entirely in 
an unintelligible language. As to plain chant, fortunate- 
ly, practical facts are there to refute theoretical objec- 
tions. The Pius X School of Gregorian Chant at New 
York, under the able guidance of Mrs. Justine B. Ward, 
now can point to figures that speak for themselves. For 
us grown-ups, perhaps, Gregorian chant may never be- 
come the natural attainment that it should always have 
been. But think of what it will mean for the younger 
generation that is imbibing it along with its very first 
religious experiences, especially where active participa- 
tion was practised from the first days of public religious 
life. For those children it becomes as the breath of their 
spiritual life. And as to the text of the liturgy—well, the 
difficulty is certainly not insuperable, as has been shown 
even in Germany where the national language is non- 
Roman like ours. With practical manuals giving the 
Latin, where necessary, and good English translations 
of all relevant texts, the objection on the score of lan- 
guage can be eliminated almost entirely. Indeed, it would 
just be one of the tasks of a popular liturgical movement 
to furnish translated texts with explanations both of the 
ordinary prayers and of the Sacraments and sacramentals 
of the liturgy. 

Again, the initial stages will be difficult and require 
patience and general good will. We have strayed so 
far from a real understanding of the liturgy that it is 
almost discouraging. There is so much to learn over for 
us. However, any efforts that tend to create a better 
understanding of the liturgy and therefore a more active 
public participation in it will have most promising effects. 
Think again of the younger generation that will from the 
very first breathe this more liturgical atmosphere of our 
public religious life. The truths and sentiments of Christ 
expressed through the Church will become flesh of their 
flesh, and will give them the possibility of realizing Christ 
in their hearts to an extent undreamt of by many of us 
who with the best of wills have not learnt to enter so 
intimately into this life-giving spirit of our Holy Mother 
Church. To many of us the words of the Sunday Gos- 
pels, heard but once a year, have become familiar by- 
words. What would it not have been had we come into 
weekly or daily contact with the very words, mainly the 
inspired words of Scripture, in which the Church prays 
to God, and bids us pray likewise? The thousands of 
phrases and sentiments, so intimately Christian, and so 
fully possessed by Christians of other ages, would be 
spontaneous habits of thought and action with us. The 
cause is in itself a most worthy one, even apart from the 
fact that the voices of the present and preceding Pontiffs 
have called upon us to take it up. And even if we should 
be working mainly for the coming generations, that will 
be for us a way of imitating just what Our Divine Mas- 
ter Himself did, and may perhaps be our way of respond- 
ing to the call to take our place actively in the fellowship 
of the mystical body of which Christ is the head. 
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Education 





Athletics and Religion 


Maurice S. SHEEHY 


NASMUCH as the writer has committed himself in 

an ecclesiastical magazine to the proposition that the 
Catholic collegiate publicity scheme has overemphasized 
brawn and underemphasized brain and character develop- 
ment, it seems prudent to mention the difference in this 
respect between the Catholic high school and the Catholic 
college. Nor is the objection to the Catholic college 
capitalizing athletics as an advertising medium based on 
either the extent or the nature of that practice; it rests 
rather on the fact that there are other features in Catholic 
college life of greater interest at the present time to the 
public mind. 

This discussion may best be inaugurated with a story, 
or rather with a bit of history. In a certain city in the 
Middle West there has been a Catholic school for a 
number of years. The parish is one of the most flourishing 
in the diocese and has a sufficient number of young people 
for a first class preparatory school. The registration in this 
school, until two years ago, was almost exclusively of 
the feminine gender. The main reason for the absence of 
the Catholic boys was the extensive program of extra- 
curricular activities in the public high school which boasted 
of national championships in football, basketball, and 
track. On those teams, during the three years with which 
the writer was familiar with them, the majority were 
Catholics. Just why Catholic boys should predominate in 
city high-school teams where only a small percentage are 
Catholics is mysterious, but a mysterious fact. The pasior 
decided this condition must cease and one of his first 
efforts towards its cessation was the instruction to his 
young assistant to “get our Catholic boys back into our 
Catholic school.” This year there is not a Catholic boy 
from that parish in the public high school and the total 
number of male graduates from the parish high school is 
fifteen. 

The only difference in the program now and then 
offered by the Catholic school is a well-regulated athletic 
program. As long as the boys delighted in well-coached 
teams and interscholastic games, the young priest decided 
that they should have them without forsaking their relig- 
ious duty in the matter of education. This year a vic- 
tory both athletic and moral has been celebrated by the 
entrance of that school’s team into the National Catholic 
High School Tournament. This story would be interest- 
ing if it ended here, but it does not. Because of public 
high-school associations, this parish had never given to 
Catholic colleges and universities one student who gradu- 
ated from the public school! This year there are six of 
the graduates from the Catholic high school who are to 
enter Catholic colleges in September. 

One of the main processes for the development of ath- 
letic teams in Catholic schools is the organization of tour- 
naments, generally conducted under Catholic auspices 
for Catholic teams. I am quite familiar with the objec- 
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tions to this practice, based upon the evil of segregation 
from other schools; likewise I know that in three-fourths 
of the high-school athletic competition in this country the 
Catholic high school, because of its Catholicity, has been 
a rather sorrowful pariah. Three years ago a very young 
and very enthusiastic Jesuit scholastic in Chicago had 
an idea which, unlike ideas young professors sometimes 
have, was encouraged unto realization. The result is the 
National Catholic Basketball Tournament for Catholic 
High school teams. For the third time this idea saw its 
successful fruition when thirty-two teams battled honor- 
ably and spiritedly for national honors during the past 
week in Chicago. 

The tournament has been an incentive for a nation- 
wide movement manifest in like tournaments affiliated 
with it—the Columbia College tournament, the Northwest 
Basketball tournament, the Kansas Catholic conference 
tournament, the Central Prep States tournament, and 
others not explicitly affiliated but whose teams there com- 
pete. 

One must indeed travel far to witness a more colorful 
athletic event than the National Catholic Interscholastic 
Basketball Tournament. There compete the rangy Vir- 
ginia mountaineers with Kentucky’s blue-grass speed- 
sters, who incidentally were returned victors this year ; the 
cheers of Chicago are pitted against the accents of New 
York; Colorado sends its best to conquer Iowa’s; the 
Governor of Maryland interrupts a game with a telegram 
to inform his favorites that the State of Maryland is 
wishing them success; Indiana’s midget marvels prove 
that brains conquer brawn even in the realm of sport; 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Maine, Maryland, Kansas, all are 
there represented and for the first time during the year 
the Catholic high schocls are accorded in the press of the 
country the same consideration that others receive. 

But the fact to which I wish to call attention is not 
the color or the success of these tournaments. The Na- 
tional Tournament may have been colorful and success- 
ful; so too have been others but this is pre-eminently a 
prayerful tournament. At about six-thirty in the morn- 
ing the little bands of basketball players with their priest 
in charge would begin to leave their luxurious quarters 
in the Edgewater Beach Hotel for the Loyola University 
chapel or St. Ita’s Church. In every pilgrimage I noted, 
the whole body of boys went to Holy Communion. There 
was not a game which did not see its contestants down 
on their knees before the opening whistle—and also, if 
the battle became a little too close, time was taken out 
for a few more Heavenward intercessions. One less fa- 
miliar with things Catholic said to me in leaving the 
gymnasium, “Is this supposed to be a prayer-meeting or 
a basketball tournament?” Incidentally he admitted that 
“those prayin’ fools could sure play the game.” 

The deepest satisfaction I received was in noting 
whether one particular team said its pre-game prayers 
with like amazing disregard for the uncommonness of 
athletic prayer. The team comes from a town where 
basketball coaches are not plentiful and a Presbyterian 
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minister’s son had to volunteer to do the coaching, gratui- 
tously, in order that the Catholic school might have a 
team. Down on their knees before the game every mem- 
ber of this particular team went—and the prayers were 
good orthodox Catholic prayers all the way through! 

Religion cropped out in another practical manifesta- 
tion. The National Catholic Interscholastic Tournament 
has been pronounced by authorities who witnessed it the 
last word in sportsmanship. Not once during the thirty 
games was there a bit of ill-feeling toward referees or 
opponents manifest by a player, although the crowd at 
times failed to radiate the same quality. A man whose 
athletic experiences cover a score of years and who has 
officiated in every collegiate sport from coast to coast, 
stated last year that he never felt prouder of his Faith 
than when he saw the clean-cut, outstanding representa- 
tives of the Catholic schools assembled in the Chicago 
meet. This reaction was commonly recorded by others 
in official places. A bellhop revealed much when he 
informed me quite confidentially, “This is the tamest gang 
that ever stopped here!” 

How far athletics and religion may be mixed without 
doing violence to the latter is a topic for some discussion 
but we have not yet reached the point where such discus- 
sion is necessary. We have succeeded in divorcing relig- 
ion from so many things in our age that our Catholics 
of Puritanical sympathies would divorce it from recrea- 
tion too. The main contribution the Catholic Church 
has made to the cause of recreation is motivation and 
moderation. In our Catholic schools where danger looms 
up from athletic sources, the danger comes not from the 
sports themselves, but from a lack of proper motivation, 
which automatically insures moderation. 

The Notre Dame Religicus Survey of 1925 ix dis- 
cussing the example of athletes in promoting the prac- 
tice of Frequent Communion, made a notable contribu- 
tion to thought along these lines. There are few things 
more serious in a young athlete’s life than his athletic 
efforts. If he is trained to attain success in these through 
an appeal to Him who controls destinies, athletic and 
otherwise, then there is every reason to believe that he 
may know where to look for success in other lines. 

Enid Dinnis has a beautiful thought expressed in one 
of her works, that God not only made the kitten but 
taught it to play with its tail. Certainly Divine Provi- 
dence must have made some provision for the play ten- 
dency in our Catholic boys. If the flower of our youth 
in our Catholic high schools can see other pieasures in 
life than association with hcbbed-nair debutantes, the 
display of Oxford sartorial masterpieces, and the culti- 
vation of non-Volsteadian appetites, why not give them 
a legitimate avenue for the expenditure of their extra- 
curricular energy? If we supernaturally motivate prayer 
and study, why not the player and the game? If St. 
Philip Neri was unwilling to let the prospect of death 
interfere with his recreation at billiards, would he not 
likewise be apt to postpone a little longer that, for him, 
happy hour to play or to pray with one of these “prayin’ 
fool” basket ball teams? 
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Sociology 





A Forced Vote on Prohibition 


JoHN WILTBYE 


I SEE by the Catholic World that Father Gillis has pub- 
lished an editorial on prohibition by Federal statute. 
The learned editor must be a glutton for punishment. Here 
is a fierce quarrel raging quite hotly, thank you, and with- 
out any invitation at all, this New York editor projects 
himself, a very Achilles, into the fray. Well, I know 
what is going to happen. Within a week or two, he will 
be bracketed with America and myself as paid agents 
(in our rare sober moments) for the brewers. Indeed, he 
seems to apprehend some such fate for he writes: 

I am, and always have been, a total abstainer. I have never 
compromised in the warfare against intemperance. I constantly 
preach the Catholic doctrine that, though temperance is a virtue, 
voluntary, self-imposed total abstinence undertaken as a mortifica- 
tion of the appetite, or from the mystical motive of sympathy with 
Christ Who cried, on the Cross, “I thirst” is a higher virtue than 
mere temperance. There are thousands of my brethren in the 
priesthood in America who feel and act as I do in this matter. 
Yet, if we venture a word of criticism, either of the philosophy 
or the practical results of the prohibition amendment we are con- 
demned by fanatics as emissaries of the “Rum Demon.” 

In one point Father Gillis is in error; our best critics 
speak of the “ Demon Rum,” not of the “ Rum Demon.” 
In all other points he is correct, and most of all in his out- 
line of the doom reserved for all who venture to criticise 
the philosophy or the practical results of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. Leaving him, then, 
to his merited fate, I shall turn aside to criticise not the 
Volstead Act but a critic of that now famous production, 
Senator Edge of the rebellious State of New Jersey. Tros 
Tyriusve is my motto; I like the Amendment and the Act 
as little as the Senator, but it seems to me that he is pro- 
posing to do a useful thing in a wrong way. 

On March 26, Senator Edge introduced a resolution 
providing for a referendum to the States of the following 
question : 

Shall the Congress amend the national prohibition act (com- 
monly known as the Volstead act) so as to allow the manufacture, 
sale, transportation and possession of beverages containing as great 
an amount of alcohol as is lawful under the Constitution, pro- 
vided that such amendments shall not interfere with the Consti- 
tutional powers of the several States to legislate with respect to 
intoxicating liquors as each State may deem proper? 

The resolution “ authorizes” the States to submit this 
question to the people “ without alteration or explana- 
tion,” and the result is to be communicated to Congress by 
the Governors. Should any State fail to act or decline to 
act, the Postmaster General and the Secretary of Com- 
merce are authorized to submit it “in accordance with 
such regulations, including penalties for violation thereof, 
as they may jointly prescribe.” All expenses connected 
with the referendum will be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

On reading the complete text of this plan, I found my- 
self, to my astonishment, in complete agreement with the 
Hon. Wayne Wheeler. The resolution has an echo like 
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that of an old Civil War force bill. It is just about as 
proper for Congress to “ authorize” the States to submit 
a referendum on any matter within the sphere of their 
jurisdiction, as it would be for the most youthful page in 
the House to “authorize” our peppery Vice-President 
te call the Senate to order. For it is quite clear that elec- 
tions are wholly under the control of the States, and noth- 
ing in the Constitution gives Congress the right to compel 
State officials to attach referenda of any kind to ballots. 
While the Constitution knows nothing of referenda as 
such, it is a reasonable presumption that the rules for 
elections also apply to them. Finally, it seems to me that 
there is danger of very serious invasion upon the reserved 
rights of the States, should Congress permit two Federal 
officials to set up the machinery of an election, although 
only for the purpose of a referendum, in any State where 
such action has been deemed inadvisable by the local 
authorities. The most menacing of all possible devices in 
a representative Government is the attempt to do indirect- 
ly what the Constitution forbids to be done at all. We 
have far too much of that sort of legislation. I am in no 
temper to deny that Congress needs enlightenment on the 
Volstead Act as well as upon other subjects, but in my 
judgment it is unwise to seek it in an unconstitutional 
manner. It is indeed surprising that Senator Edge should 
lend his name to this bizarre scheme. The election, what- 
ever its result, could impose no obligation on Congress, 
and in carrying it to a conclusion, invasion upon the pre- 
rogatives of the States cannot, I think, be easily avoided. 

This opinion is supported by Mr. Louis Marshall of 
New York, quoted in a recent issue of the Herald Tribune. 
Observing that the States are “ independent sovereignties ” 
Mr. Marshall holds that the only subject on which Con- 
gress can initiate any action which may subsequently be 
taken by the States, is in relation to an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States; “ but even as to that it 
is within the power [right] of the States to refrain from 
acting.” Regarding the right of Congress simply to re- 
quest the opinion of a State on any measure, Mr. Mar- 
shall holds that when such request is not accompanied by 
the clear admission on part of Congress that the States 
are in no manner under any obligation to conform with 
the request, “ the self-respecting State Government should 
ignore such request as an infringement upon its sovereign 
rights.” 

In recent years there has arisen an unfortunate tendency on part 
of those who do not appreciate the lines of demarcation between 
Federal and State power to look upon the States as mere satrapies 
of the Federal Government or as inconvenient appendages. The 
sooner it is recognized that neither may trespass upon the consti- 
tutional powers of the other, the better for both. 

The sum of Senator Edge’s proposition is easily stated. 
His resolution “ authorizes” the States to do something 
for which they need no Federal authorization whatever. 
Should the States decline to exercise their rightful power, 
the Federal Government will step in to exercise it for 
them. That is the very principle underlying Federal pro- 
hibition, Federal education, Federal maternity plans, and 
a thousand similar schemes which break down the form of 
government established by the Constitution. 
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Note and Comment 
Three Quarters 
of a Century 


OMING to labor in the diocese of Providence, R. L., 
seventy-five years ago, the Sisters of Mercy found 
themselves in an atmosphere where bigotry and religious 
prejudice were perhaps more marked than in any quarter 
of the United States. The efforts of the “ Knownoth- 
ings ” to dislodge the daughters of Mother McAuley from 
their convent home afford only one chapter in the ex- 
periences to which the valiant religious women were sub- 
jected. Nothing daunted, the intrepid pioneers persevered 
in the field to which they had been called, and the record 
which they established has become a worthy one. In his 
tribute to the Sisters on the occasion of their jubilee, 
Bishop Hickey declared: 

Seventy-five years of devoted and unstinted effort in the service 
of God and His children stand unblemished upon the pages of the 
history of the Catholic Church in Rhode Island, to the honor 
and credit of the Order of the Sisters of Mercy. Their story 
reads ever the same; always and everywhere it is their readiness, 
nay, eagerness to undertake new works, to enter new portions of the 
Lord’s Vineyard to afford help, consolation, enlightenment to the 
stricken and the ignorant, all for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls. 

By way of showing appreciation of the works of the 
good Sisters, Bishop Hickey was able to announce, as 
coming from the diocese, a gift of $25,000 as a jubilee 
donation, and to give assurance that funds for the fur- 
thering of their educational work were to be shortly forth- 
coming. While, as the Bishop of Providence remarks, the 
story of our Catholic sisterhoods “ reads ever the same,” 
it is a flattering commentary on the religious instincts of 
the faithful of his diocese that recognition of the Sisters’ 
works and worth is not wanting. In honoring the re- 
ligious women who labor amongst them, the people of 
Rhode Island do honor to themselves. 





Present-Day 
Paganism 


IGNED by the highest dignitaries of the Church in 

Austria, a pastoral letter was recently ordered read 
from every Catholic pulpit, denouncing that spirit of 
modern paganism which is manifesting itself in the pres- 
ent-day “ cult of the body.” Specific rules for the conduct 
of those who engage in gymnastics, out-door sports, bath- 
ing, etc., were appended, with the notice that police and 
State authorities have the clear moral responsibility of 
carrying out the regulations to the letter. Drastic action 
is imperative, the ecclesiastical authorities believe. 

The body of Christians is sacred, but the care of the body must 
never become the cult of the body, because such practices destroy 
the cult of the soul. There is now a growing inclination to make 
an unwise choice. Without exception, the excessive cult of the 
body has brought shame and moral deformity in all periods of 
history whenever such excesses have occurred. In the present 
epoch there is too much pagan body worship. God gave man 
a sense of decency to protect his purity and modesty. In literature, 
art and sports the modern cult of the body is lowering the pro- 
tective power of shame. Christianity demands that the body be 
healthy, strong, graceful and beautiful. But, above all, Christi- 


anity demands that the body be subservient to the soul. That is 
the rule every good Christian must observe. 
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The Bishops urge the stamping-out of those modern 
styles of female attire which “ express a cynical and pagan 
life, and deliberately excite sexuality.” In addition 
they call upon all to put down the present flood of porno- 
graphic literature and art. Yet in spite of the recurrent 
denunciations, sounded intermittently by so many of those 
whose duty it is to guard Christian morals, the propa- 
gators of indecent fashions and utterly pagan ideals still 
claim innumerable followers even among those whose con- 
sciences have been appealed to. Austria may have her 
problems in the matter, but her situation is by no means 
unique. 


What the Public 
Preferred 


HAT the great American pastime is not politics 

is made evident again in the course of a biographi- 
cal sketch of the late President Wilson, written for the 
Dearborn Independent by Huston Thomas. In his ex- 
planation of why Wilson disliked reporters, Mr. 
Thompson tells of the President’s consistent refusal 
to furnish advance copies of his speeches. In the cam- 
paign trip of 1912, a correspondent who was traveling 
with Mr. Wilson asked him early one morning for an 
advance synopsis of a few hundred words concerning 
the speech which he was about to deliver. 

“You know, Governor,” the correspondent said, “the 
World’s Series starts today and unless we can get an advance 
of your speech, to be sent out during the forenoon, we won’t 
be able to use a line of it. From 1 o’clock on the wires will 
be closed to everything short of the assassination of a Presi- 
dent.” 

Mr. Wilson’s long lower jaw snapped shut and his eye 
flashed for a second. Then his face relaxed into a smile. 

“T know it is highly presumptuous of me,” he said, “to run 
for the unimportant position of President of the United States 
while the World’s Series baseball games are being played, bat 
nevertheless I’m going to do that very thing.” 

The advance synopsis was not given to the re- 
porters, Mr. Thompson notes. And the result was ex- 
actly what the correspondent had predicted. There 
might have been important dicta in the message of the 
Presidential candidate, but the matter of outstanding 
importance, in the opinion of the press, was base-ball. 
And base-ball news took precedence. 





Its Service to 
the Church 


A QUARTER of a century has elapsed since the 
founders of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” began 
the colossal undertaking which has proved so powerfully 
constructive an element in the life of the Church in the 
English-speaking world. The services of over a thousand 
men and women, in forty-three different countries, writ- 
ing in every language, were employed in its publication. 
Difficulties of the nature known in lesser degree to the 
publishers of every educational work, were successively 
met and successfully overcome. Looking back over their 
accomplishments, the editors of the “Encyclopedia” find 
that they have cause for gratification. The volumes for 
which they have been responsible, they feel, have created 
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a new public opinion in newspapers, periodicals, books, 
especially in works of reference. 

Rarely now do we meet in any of these with the errors and 
absurd statements with which the Catholic reader was confronted 
at the dawn of this century, just before the “ Encyclopedia” was 
announced. Less and less do we hear of the Inquisition as a 
Church tribunal, of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew as instigated 
by Rome, of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes as inspired 
by religious prejudice, of the Pope granting annulments of 
marriage instead of divorce, etc. Even the publishers of general 
works of reference, like the “International,” “ Americana,” 
“ Britannica,” have felt it necessary to correct thousands of mis- 
statements which littered their pages, and to employ a large 
number of Catholic writers, whereas up to 1900 they had scarcely 
a Catholic among their contributors. 

There is significance in the statement that in every 
public library worthy of the name in this country a set 
of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” is to be found. One 
of such sets, because of the use it has served, has been 
rebound four times. In one of the many Protestant 
seminaries in which it is consulted, nineteen of the stu- 
dents bought the work at the recommendation of their 
professors. What the “ Encyclopedia” has already done 
for religion, it will continue to do even more abundantly 
in the future, predict its editors. The latter, from their 
headquarters, 119 East 57th Street, New York City, an- 
nounce that the seventeen volumes of the monumental 
work are available, at present, for $50.00 cash, or for 
$60.00, in twelve $5.00 monthly payments. 





During the 
Summer Months 


ITH the approach of summer, the International 

Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
has issued its handbook for 1926, from which one 
learns that the scope of the Association’s work is to be 
extended to Mexico, Greece, Argentine and Chile, 
Egypt, South Africa, Syria and Palestine. Several 
pages of advertised manuals, guides and text-books 
are indicative of the growth of the system which has 
gradually been fostered, among non-Catholic denomi- 
nations, in furthering a work, the advantages of which 
its promoters have long since recognized. We are told 
that about 11,000 schools were conducted throughout 
the world, during the vacation period of last year, 
those in North America having catered to groups of 
pupils from eleven in number to as high as 1,375. The 
cost of each school varied from $75 for thirteen pupils 
to $1,500 for 278 pupils, with nineteen paid teachers. 
The percentage of those children in attendance who 
had not been previously connected with the Protestant 
Church, it is worthy of note, was 26. Whatever other 
motives may impel the enterprising Protestant pro- 
moters of this widespread movement, they have come 
to recognize the opportunity offered them in dealing 
“with idle children spoiling for something to do.” 
That the opportunity has not been neglected, even the 
proffered statistics will show. The Vacation Schoc! 
Work is manifestly one of unlimited possibilities. And 
it is a work of which, to say the least, Protestant de- 
nominations should have no monopoly. 
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Literature 





The Boy and the Story 


Francis J. Finn, S.J. 


(This is the twelfth of a series by eminent novelists dealing with 


the novel. Copyright, 1926, by The America Press.) 


at about the age at which a child is supposed to come 

to the use of reason, I was stricken with malaria—a 
prevalent disease in St. Louis in the early ’60’s. This 
attack ranked me as a delicate child, and, in consequence, 
I was treated and humored as an invalid. Having just 
learned to read, and being, in the circumstances, some- 
thing of a shut-in, my natural inclination for reading 
was strengthened. If my mother wished to fill my 
heart with joy, she would get me a child’s story book. 
I remember well the day—nearly sixty years ago, when 
she brought me home a peony-red volume, Father Faber’s 
“Tales of the Angels.” The book had an uplifting ef- 
fect on me. In fact, I looked favorably upon the pros- 
pect of becoming an angel, being quite willing to die in 
order to achieve that laudable desire. However, on be- 
coming seriously ill, and being asked whether I was will- 
ing to go to Heaven and be an angel, I replied, with be- 
coming modesty, that this world was good enough for me. 
It was hard upon this event, if my memories serve me 
right, that there came to me a windfall. A good widow, 
who had lived in our family for years, and who, being 
my nurse, had trained me during the Civil War to be 
a rebel (although the rest of the family were Unionists), 
became dangerously ill and made her will. She had some 
six or seven cherished volumes, and these she presented 
to me out of hand. Among these books was “ Fabiola.” 
A great impression was made upon my elders by the 
fact that I read this book, at the age of seven or eight, 
with enthusiasm. They considered me unusually clever. 
They detected sparks of genius, and looked forward to 
the time when I should go to high school, and cover 
myself with glory. The years that followed, I am bound 
to say, completely dispelled that illusion. ‘“ Fabiola” had 
a profound influence upon me. Tarcisius, St. Agnes, 
St. Cecelia and St. Sebastian became my childish ideals. 
I cannot say that they had a deep influence on my life 
but I do know that they effected something worth while. 
My taste for reading received an impetus and a cer- 
tain direction in these days through a casual remark. I 
remember, one day, my grandfather walking into the 
room with the last volume of “ Dombey -and Son” in 
his hands. He had just finished it, and he remarked, 
“ This is the finest book I ever read in all my life.” Now, 
I was a very young boy, and he, in my estimation, was an 
unbelievably old man. He must have read thousands 
and thousands of books, I reflected; and here, at his 
tremendous age, he deliberately announced that “ Dombey 
and Son” was the finest book he had ever read. I looked 
forward to reading “ Dombey and Son” from that mo- 
ment. 


7 WAS considered a misfortune in my family that, 
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However, I did not carry out my intention at once. 
There were Indian stories; there was “ Jack Harkaway,” 
by Bracebridge Hemyng; there were Alger and Optic 
and Castleman; there was Frank Leslie’s Boys’ Weekly. 
I read intensely at that time—a gift I have long since 
lost. Noise, conversation, music—even rioting, I dare- 
say, could not disturb me when I was engaged in fol- 
lowing out the adventures of any hero of fiction. Many 
boys, by the way, in their early years, have that won- 
drous gift of concentration. In later years I have been 
present on many an occasion where a number of little 
lads, in various parts of a play room, would, in the midst 
of pandemonium, read by the hour, utterly oblivious of 
the noise and tumult about them. On the other hand, 
this is not true of girls or young women. They seem 
to be unable to read, when there is a chance for conver- 
sation. 

In consequence of my taste for reading, I had no time 
for play or exercise. My idea of a perfect day was to 
get up, eat breakfast and read till dinner; take dinner, 
and read till supper; and after supper, to read till my 
mother insisted on my turning out the gas. Also in 
these days—that is before I was ten years of age, I wrote 
my first novel. It was an Indian story, with a block 
house, and wild savages besieging it. I must have writ- 
ten about fifty pages of this. There was only one man 
in the world who could read my manuscript, and he was 
my uncle, who, having been a printer from early youth, 
could, as he said, read the manuscript of a Philadelphia 
lawyer. Every week, the family would assemble in the 
evening, and he would, with great gusto, read such manu- 
script as I had written. I, too, sat in the delighted circle, 
and was quite proud of my work, and the appreciation 
which it evoked, although I could not at all understand 
how humorous my writings were. The frequent and 
hearty laughs of the assembled elders rather puzzled me. 
I did not know that I was an unconscious humorist. The 
composition of this story, which I must confess I never 
finished, gave me great prestige in the family. More 
eagerly than ever they looked forward to my sweeping 
all the prizes when I went to high school. And to 
St. Louis University I went, at the age of ten, being 
assigned a place in the preparatory class. 

Well, I took no prizes, I carried off no honors, and I 
believe that I gave my teachers the idea that I was any- 
thing but a bright child. In fact, some of them consid- 
ered me dull. This would not have disturbed me in the 
least, had it not been for the reaction it produced upon 
my father. He was furious and put a ban on reading. 
At one time I was limited to an hour a day. This was 
the greatest trial of my early youth; however, I redeemed 
myself partially on February 22, Washington’s birthday, 
when, at a public entertainment, I received the first 
premium for Christian Doctrine. From that time, I was 
allowed to read, and about that time I took up “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” 

There were no prizes for me after that. As a student, 
I lived in no man’s land until I reached the class of 
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Poetry, where, to do myself justice, I achieved a little 
prominence. All my years of reading Dickens, Cooper, 
Irving, Prescott, Macaulay and other good writers, cul- 
minated in my achieving distinction in English Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric. By the time I had reached Poetry 
class, I had read “ Nicholas Nickleby” and “ Pickwick 
Papers” eight or nine times, and knew more about 
“ David Copperfield,” “Dombey and Son,” “Oliver 
Twist,” “Old Curiosity Shop” and “ Little Dorritt ” 
than I do today. I was steeped in Dickens. 

When I entered the Society of Jesus, admitted, I be- 
lieve, against the Provincial’s better judgment, I carried 
with me an intimate consciousness from the joys of ro- 
mance of the power which the noble characters of fiction 
could exercise upon the young reader, and when, upon 
one occasion, I remarked casually to a group of novices 
that I hoped one day to write books, they were all properly 
scandalized. This ambition in my early days as a Jesuit 
never quite left me. However, my duties as a novice, 
and as a prefect and teacher in boarding college, held 
that ambition in abeyance. 

One of my duties was to supply the boys with read- 
ing for the refectory. I found it difficult to procure them 
fiction which would at once interest and elevate. There 
were few Catholic books of the kind I desired. It was 
then the thought came to me that it would be a fine thing 
to take Catholic boys, as I found them—American boys 
with Catholic training, and put them into stories. Two 
years later—after I had been advised by the best critic 
of my acquaintance, never to think of writing for pub- 
lication, I was presiding during a competition in the Third 
Humanities class-room of St. Mary’s College, Kansas. 
There were some unusually nice boys in that class. How 
finely, I thought, they would fit into a book. Forthwith, 
putting pencil to paper, I started the first chapter of the 
story now known as “Tom Playfair.” I wrote quickly 
in those days—more quickly than today, when I can 
easily write a thousand words an hour, and before these 
boys left the class-room, I read them the first chapter. 
They were delighted beyond measure, and I was inspired 
to go on. I did. 

Suffering from insomnia at that time, and from a 
very weak back, which made sitting or standing uncom- 
fortable, I wrote each night from ten o'clock to twelve 
in bed. In two months’ time, I was the owner of a 
bulky manuscript, made up of scattered episodes con- 
cerning Tom Playfair, and his boy friends and enemies. 
It was not intended for publication. Seven or eight years 
passed before, greatly altered, it appeared in book form. 
It had been my hope, in publishing “Tom Playfair,” to 
give the American Catholic small boy the kind of hero 
he would like, and strive to imitate. Boys, I maintain, 
are idealists. Let them be presented with the sort of a 
character that appeals to them, and their love will easily 
reach the highest stage. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me set down a conver- 
sation I had with a small boy in Detroit about three 
He was a wonderful soprano, and had just 


years ago. 
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sung to me, accompanied at the piano by his music teacher, 
Father McGeary, several solos. I had heard that many 
of the Father’s little singers in Detroit had read “ Mother 
Machree.” I asked the young soprano whether he had 
read it. The change in his face was striking. His eyes 
lighted. “ Yes,” he said eagerly. “ And would you like 
to be like the little boy, the hero of the story?” I asked. 
His enthusiasm became more pronounced. “I should 
say I would,” he replied. “ And,” I continued, “ would 
you like to have everything happen to you that happened 
to him?” Now, the readers of “ Mother Machree” will 
remember that the child hero was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident, and yet this little soprano answered sim- 
ply and enthusiastically, “ Yes.” Now when a writer 
can present a boy hero in such a way that the youthful 
reader wants to be like him, not only in success, but in 
failure and disaster, and in death, he has achieved the 
highest purpose of a writer. Father Scott has done this, 
and I daresay others of us, writing for American Cath- 
olic boys, have achieved the same notable success. There 
are priests and religious throughout the country, who owe 
their vocations to the reading of Catholic books for Cath- 
olic boys, written by such authors as Fathers Copus, 
Spalding, Boyton, Holland, Gross, Conroy, McGrath and 
Mrs. Waggaman and others. 

The boy is pliable; he is easy moved; he has the gener- 
ous enthusiasm of youth; his reactions are not dulled, as 
is the case with his elders. In books, as in education, 
our motto should be “ Catch them young.” 

[Father Finn is the author of the following books: “ Sunshine 
and Freckles,” “Lord Bountiful,” “On the Run,” “Bobby in 
Movieland,” “Facing Danger,” “His Luckiest Year,” “ Lucky 
Bob;” “ Percy Wynn;” “Tom Playfair ;” “ Harry Dee;” “ Claude 
Lightfoot,” “Ethelred Preston,” “That Football Game,” “ That 
Office Boy,” “Cupid of Campion,” “The Fairy of the Snows,” 
“The Best Foot Forward,” “ Mostly Boys,” “ His First and Last 


Appearance,” “ The Story of Jesus,” “ Ada Merton,” “ New Faces 
and Old,” “ But Thy Love and Thy Grace.”] 


SPRING 


’Tis Spring, 

For the robins are on the wing, 

Like splashes of blood to and fro 

They flutter and flash in the snow; 

While down by the garden wall, 

I can hear—Can you hear?—the song-sparrow call. 


And today 

Aimlessly trudging the steep mountain way, 

I saw that the trees, 

The birches and willows, stark in the breeze, 
Were wrapped in the haze of the promise of leaves, 
And sweeter than wine 

Were the warmth and the joy of the golden sunshine. 


Then I found a frail flower 

And felt its glad power 

Suddenly burst in my heart and sing, 
“*Tis Spring! ’Tis Spring! ’Tis Spring!” 


Epcar DANIEL KRAMER 
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REVIEWS 


Congress, the Constitution, and the Supreme Court. By 
CuarLes W'arREN. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $3.50. 


I hope that this volume will be carefully studied in all our 
colleges. It is calculated to form a generation which will send 
those men only to Washington, who, knowing what the Constitu- 
tion is, can truly observe their oath to defend it. In general Mr. 
Warren maintains the high level reached in his earlier work 
“The Supreme Court in United States History.” To the open- 
minded he carries conviction, for he deals clearly and logically in 
concrete instances. With certain social reformers, it is a stock 
arguinent that by refusing to hold vast numbers of statutes to be 
in conformity with the Federal Constitution, the Supreme Court 
has usurped a right not vested in it and has practically “ nullified” 
the power of Congress to enact sorely needed legislation. Now 
as a matter of plain fact, in 135 years only fifty-three Acts of 
Congress have been held unconstitutional. “But of these fifty- 
three decisions, only eleven have ever received any serious criti- 
cism.” The remaining forty-two are generally recognized as 
vitally important in preserving the rights of individuals and of the 
States against Federal encroachment. Of course, the tenableness 
of the position here assumed by Mr. Warren depends upon kis 
citations, and they are given in detail. In discussing the proposal 
of the late Senator La Follette, that the Supreme Court should 
be checked by declaring that to be the supreme law of the land 
which shall be enacted twice by a two-thirds majority, Mr. Warren 
maintains that the plan creates a court vested with omnipotence. 
“No State in this Union, and no man, woman or child in this 
country, would have a single right of any kind which Congress 
would be obliged to respect, or which Congress might not impair 
or abolish at any time by a twice-passed statute.” It is folly to 
claim that Congress would not descend to this, tyranny. Why 
create a body with so tremendous a potentiality for mischief? 
No less valuable is Mr. Warren’s examination and rejection of 
Senator Borah’s proposal to permit the minority of the Court 
to prevail in cases in which one party pleads a Federal Statute and 
the other the Constitution. P. L. B. 


Labor Economics. By Sotomon Bium. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $4.00. 

This work by the professor of Economics in the University of 
California is highly to be recommended to everyone interested in 
political science and labor problems. Within the compass of some 
550 pages, well provided with up-to-date bibliographies and a good 
index, it contains a well-nigh complete history and a dispassionate 
discussion of all the problems affecting industrial labor in modern 
times. Naturally the bulk of the volume refers to American 
conditions and American problems, but there is sufficient preliminary 
information to give these problems and their attempted solutions 
the proper international background. The book is particularly 
valuable for its succinct treatment of labor legislation in different 
countries, and its calm appraisal of the unionizing efforts among 
the laboring classes. There is no attempt at theorizing; in fact, 
Professor Blum distinctly repudiates any tendency of that sort, 
being of opinion that “a social non-sectarian may be clearer 
headed than the economic dogmatist.” A careful scrutiny of his 
chapters fully substantiates his contention. It is the judicious 
presentment of the facts and conditions, and of the forces actively 
at work in the world of labor today which gives the book its greatest 
value, and Professor Blum is perfectly correct in saying that “the 
economist performs his greatest service when his descriptions of 
present and past tendencies are accurate, and when his interpreta- 
tions are limited to the present, the past, or the immediate future. 
Interpretation becomes weak as it attempts to visualize a distant 
future.” (Italics ours.) With all its scientific accuracy the book 
is very readable and ought to have a general sale, especially 
among students of economy. V. F. G. 
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History of Medieval Philosophy. Vol. 1. By Maurice De 
Wutr. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. $5.00. 


Doctor De Wulf needs no introduction to students in Philosophy. 
The second edition of this work appeared in French in 1905, and 
in 1909 was rendered into English by Dr. Coffey of Maynooth. 
For the past twenty-five years it has remained the standard work 
on the subject for the English-speaking world. Then, too, his 
“ Scholasticism Old and New” has found its way to the hands of 
all students who are interested in the Scholastic system and the 
new philosophic movement, Neo-Scholasticism, introduced at 
Louvain under the distinguished leadership of the late widely- 
lamented Cardinal Mercier. Dr. De Wulf was prompted to give 
us the present and fifth edition of his excellent work by the many 
texts and historical data that have been uncovered by the very active 
researches of the past twenty-five years. These new findings and 
new bibliography have been incorporated into the present edition, 
bringing the work up to date. So many modifications were thereby 
necessitated that the previous work may be said to have been en- 
tirely recast. The present volume takes us from the beginnings 
of medieval philosophy to Saint Thomas Aquinas. Among the 
many admirable features of the book may be mentioned the 
historical setting of the philosophic problems, and the scholastic 
synthesis. Professor De Wulf here shows that “ Scholastic” 
philosophy is no more synoymous with “ Medieval” philosophy 
than Monism and Pantheism are with Dualism and Theism. 
Neither Scotus Erigena nor Averrhoes, nor David of Dinant is a 
representative of Scholastic philosophy. And again, after the 
study of this work, no unprejudiced mind will make Scholastic 
philosophy “ the slave of theology.” To Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike we recommend this excellent work of Professor De Wulf. 
And we owe Dr. Ernest C. Messenger of St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, a debt of gratitude for having made this scholarly work 
accessible to English readers. We hope soon to see the second 
volume in English dress. J. W. K. 





The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Two Vols. Arranged 
as a Narrative by Cartes Seymour. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Company. $10.00. 

This book throws a flood of light on the much-discussed charac- 
ter of Woodrow Wilson, and upon the War. House showed his 
usual judgment in the selection of Professor Seymour to arrange 
the letters. The difficult task has been done with skill and dis- 
crimination, and the narrative flows smoothly and with increasing 
interest to the end. House’s earlier life and political activities pre- 
pared him for the wider role he began to play, when, with the aid 
of Bryan, he succeeded in bringing about the nomination of 
Wilson in 1912. From that on we have, vividly portrayed, the 
strong and even affectionate friendship between House and Wil- 
son. The difficulty of bringing Bryan to the support of Mr. 
Wilson would have been bungled by a less skilful advocate than 
the Colonel. Their relations are of absorbing interest. The 
account of House’s activities for the re-election of Wilson is a 
thrilling story, and shows a tact, foresight, and knowledge of 
politicians and their methods, which place the Colonel in the 
front rank of political strategists and tacticians. House pricks the 
bubble of England’s having entered the War because of the viola- 
tion of Belgium, by asking whether England would have stood 
at Germany’s side had France violated the immunity of Belgium. 
Page, on the testimony of Wilson, House, and his own letters 
and acts, is shown to have preferred the interests of England, 
where he was feted and flattered, to the welfare of his own coun- 
try. Had Bernstorff behaved with half the rudeness and temper 
displayed so often by Spring-Rice, he would have been dispatched 
to Berlin at a much earlier date. The greed, secret treaties, 
desire for revenge and territorial expansion of both Allies and 
Germany, are again and again made evident and regretted by 
House and the President, It is painful to note the absence of the 
name of any Catholic, save one or two in Germany and Austria. 
Catholic influence seemed to be nil in the great tragedy. 

J. H. O'R. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Opera.—Not so long ago grand opera was considered caviar 
to the general. The record and the radio have divested it of its 
supposed status as the plutocrat’s plaything and made it safe for 
democracy. “A Thousand and One Nights of Opera” (Appleton. 
$3.50), by Frederick H. Martens is a compilation in logical 
historical sequence to meet the needs of this changed modern 
musical situation. It supplies the plots and encyclopedic informa- 
tion for more than fifteen hundred operas and ballets to the opera 
goer, the general reader and the musical student. Two very com- 
prehensive indices—of titles and of composers—make the contents 
of the most ambitious volume of its kind immediately available. 
However, even a superficial glance at its pages suggests that when 
the purging of the stage begins the opera section will require 
considerable attention. The frequency of foul plots and disrep- 
utable characters is startling. “Moral turpitude” attains no 
rehabilitation by being set to music. 





Pulpit and Platform.—Matthew J. W. Smith, editor of the 
Denver Catholic Register, publishes in “Great Controversies ” 
(Herder. $1.50), a series of lectures given before college gradu- 
ates, answering modern intellectual arguments against the Catholic 
Church. Father Smith handles controverted points of Catholic 
history and dogma in a popular and virile styie and with a straight- 
forwardness and incisiveness that produce conviction. Taken to- 
gether the lectures are an excellent encomium of the Church. 

Mother Saint Paul, Religious of the Retreat of the Sacred 
Heart, has gathered together in a modest little volume which she 
calls “ Virginibus Christi” (Longmans. $1.65), twenty-five con- 
ferences which she trusts may thus serve others than the little 
Community to which they were originally given. Their scope is 
wide and they are so arranged as to harmonize with the liturgical 
seasons. 

Those who still revere the humanities will find the twelve 
papers in “Classical Studies” (Macmillan), by J. W. Mackail, 
stimulating. They discuss in a thoroughly cultural way, various 
phases of the Latin and Greek classics and at the same time 
attempt to set forth their practical modern value. With no 
little gratification one gathers from them that the classics still 
influence national education and national life in England. It seems 
untortunate that they have been suffered to decline in America. 

From time to time distiguished members of the Bench and Bar 
are invited under the auspices of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, to address audiences drawn largely from 
local practicing lawyers. “Lectures on Legal Topics” (Macmillan. 
$3.50), is a compilation of those given during the season 1921-1922, 
and while they will make a special appeal to the profession and 
law students, the general public will find several of them inter- 
esting and provocative. 





Diplomats and Diplomacy.—If there were two characters in 
Victorian England utterly different they were Disraeli and Glad- 
stone. They have had their apologists and their adverse critics. 
D. C. Somervell stands in between.. In “Disraeli and Gladstone” 
(Doran. $3.50), he gives us a short account of these two eminent 
British statesmen, which he calls a duo-biography. It is built 
on the longer biographies from which he has selected the more 
important parts. Informative and at the same time critical, it has 
the added interest of a comparative study. Though Mr. Somer- 
vell does not throw any new light on his subjects he has brought 
to a focus the gist of previous opinion and, as a brief running 
commentary, his book is good. 

For many years previous to his death in January, 1925, 
the opinions of Professor William Carey Morey, University of 
Rochester, on current national and international questions were 
commonly solicited by the public press. “ Diplomatic Episodes” 
(Longmans. $2.00), is a posthumous work that takes up cases 
bearing upon international relations and diplomacy and endeavors 
to indicate the issues involved and to interpret their signficance so 
as to point out on the one hand something of the way in which 
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international diplomacy has extended to the development of cer- 
tain phases of international law and on the other to show how 
diplomatic methods may be made ancillary to the interests of 
peace. While the reader may not always agree with the author’s 
conclusions the volume evidences scholarly workmanship and wide 
familiarity with diplomatic history. 

Ever since the armistice was signed men have been asking 
themselves, “ Will there be another War? When? Why? By 
Whom?” In “The Origin of the Next War” (Viking Press. 
$2.50), John Bakeless sets out to answer these questions. But the 
last page of the book finds the task unaccomplished. At most the 
volume gives a panoramic view of world conditions whose solution 
may occasion another outbreak, and the problems they involve. 
But it only repeats what well informed people know. Readers 
will probably be most interested in the chapter, “The Weapons 
of the Next War.” 

In the furtherance of Armenian independence the American 
Committee opposed to the Lausanne Treaty has published “ The 
Lausanne Treaty: Turkey and Armenia” (New York: One 
Madison Avenue). It is a brief compilation of diplomatic rec- 
ords concerning the United States’ attitude in the matter, of the 
utterances of statesmen, and of records of Turkish conduct to- 
ward Armenia. No secret is made of the fact that it is propa- 
ganda to make our Government employ its moral and diplomatic 
influence to secure the political and territorial rights of Armenia. 

—— 

Reprints.—It will gratify the many admirers of the late Maurice 
Francis Egan to know that the popularity of his delightful 
“ Recollections of a Happy Life” (Doran. $2.50), does not wane. 
The fifth large printing is now being distributed. A compre- 
hensive index, which was lacking in the first edition, has been 
added and further enhances the interest of this fascina‘:ng scroll 
of memories. ’ 

A reissue of Professor George Barry O’Toole’s “The Case 
Against Evolution” (Macmillian. $1.75), is most welcome. On 
its first appearance last year it was commended in this Review 
as a “noteworthy” volume and since then it has afforded a peg 
on which to hang many a keen controversy about the important 
subject with which it deals. The present printing makes but two 
or three changes in the first issue but the greatly reduced price 
will enhance its popularity. 





Seeing the World.—As early as thirty years ago A. B. Bradley 
proved his enthusiasm for Wales by writing about that little 
known northern isle. Recently his affection has found expression 
in “In Praise of North Wales’ (Houghton, Mifflin. $5.00). 
Though it concerns itself mainly with scenery and topography it 
will serve also as a helpful guide for the tourist, for the author de- 
scribes his own leisurely rambles through the country, enhancing 
his description with attractive illustrations and with interesting 
historical and bographcal data. 

“So You’re Going to England” (Houghton, Mifflin. $3.00), 
does for the enjoyment of the tourist in England what the preced- 
ing travel books of the author, Clara E. Laughlin, have done for 
sight-seers in Paris and Italy. All spots of interest receive at- 
tention. Even those who have not the opportunity to travel will 
find the volume delightfully interesting. Six journeys are out- 
lined, each including a variety of the interests England holds— 
historic sites and natural beauty, castles and abbeys, cathedrals 
and old inns. Though there are cccasional historical inaccuracies 
and interpretations, each journey constitutes substantially a cross- 
section of the country’s history and life. 

Louis Bailey Audigier is an American citizen whom ill health 
took to Rome some years ago. In his enthusiasm for the Eternal 
City which is always beautiful and interesting he has published in 
album form “New Views of Old Rome” (American News Com- 
pany). The explanations acompanying its forty-four photographs 
are printed in French, Italian, German and English. The volume 
is at once symbolic of the antiquity and youthfulness of the city 
of emperors and Popes. 
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Sorrell and Son. The Dean and Jecinora. The Farthing 
Spinster. Days of ’49. Noah’s Ark. Three Kingdoms. 
Spring Running. All the Sad Young Men. 

Warwick Deeping has given us as good a character novel as 
has recently appeared in “ Sorrell and Son” (Knopf. $2.50). The 
elder Sorrell has come through the War to a peace-time status at 
the foot of the social ladder. His cne ambition is the education of 
his boy. He achieves this with great difficulty and at much per- 
sonal sacrifice. The devotion of father to son and the confidential 
relationship between them is splendidly worked out, but their 
principles and those of most of the characters that make the plot 
are purely pagan and materialistic. 

“The Dean and Jecinora” (Duffield. $2.00), by Victor L. 
Whitechurch, has all the gentle humor that this author’s “ The 
Bishop Out of Residence” contained. The Dean, his niece, his way- 
ward brother and an excitable chemist who is launching sauces 
and medicines, bring about the happenings that make the story. 
There is pleasure and interest in every chapter and the ending is 
a bit surprising. 

Catherine Dodd in “The Farthing Spinster” (Doran. $2.50), 
takes the reader through five generations of the female Farthings, 
showing in each the type of feminism that was considered the ideal 
of her day, in education, deportment, and dress. In the story we 
have, according to the thought of the reader, either the progress 
or its opposite of the feminine species, as it is shown by the transi- 
tion from the powdered curl of 1775 to the permanent wave of 
1920. Each generation has its own romance, delicately and de- 
lightfully pictured by the writer. 

Gordon Young has chosen for the background of “ Days of 49” 
(Doran. $2.00), the most fascinating chapter in California history. 
It is a romance of the gold rush and he handles both his characters 
and his episodes well. For the most part the reader travels with 
unpleasant company for a good many vicious characters played 
leading parts in the great gold drama and their talk was frank 
and their conduct rough, but side by side with them he meets 
many people of high moral principle and in the end virtue always 
prevails. 

The story of “Noah’s Ark” (Doran. $2.00), by Amabel 
Williams-Ellis, has for its “leit motif” the portrayal of anti- 
nuptial and post-nuptial psychology. The plot, in so far as it 
can be said to have any plot, lacks elevation and interest. A 
thoroughly modern want of reticence about relations which are 
too sacredly private to be paraded in the market-place, is perhaps 
its chief characteristic. 

Another crude story of conjugal life, however attractive its 
title, is “ Three Kingdoms” (Knopf. $2.00), by Storm Jameson. 
A foolish young wife plunges into the business world, neglects 
her husband and child, and only comes to her senses after a di- 
vorce trial. Neither plot nor style commend the tiresome pages 
whose not entirely logical conclusion is evidently meant to be that 
wifehood and motherhood and a career, much less other things, 
do not mix. 

The less said the better, about “Spring Running” (Doran. 
$2.00), a first novel by F. W. Bronson, which could profit im- 
mensely both by littrary editing and censorship. It is the very 
unsuccessful attempt of an immature writer to imitate Fannie 
Hurst. Its realism degenerates into filth the less excusable be- 
cause altogether uncalled for. It is disgustingly sensuous and at 
least in one passage almost physically nauseating. The char- 
acters are mostly conventional young people. : 

The nine stories that make up “All the Sad Young Men” 
(Scribners. $2.00), by F. Scott Fitzgerald are reprints from fic- 
tion magazines. Almost every one of them has individual 
meritorious features. The volume gets its title from the pervad- 
ing tone of several of its leading characters, though the stories 
themselves are far from gloomy. “The Baby Party” is decidedly 
amusing; “Gretchen’s Forty Winks” equally so; “ The Rich 
Boy” savors too much of the conventional; “Absolution,” even 
apart from its faulty handling of Catholic practices, could well 

have been left unwritten. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


The Real St. Aloysius 


To the Editor of America: 

It was with real joy and a certain feeling of “1-told-you-so” 
that I read the article on “The Real St. Aloysius,” by Father 
Martindale, in the issue of America for March 20. I read it with 
joy because he at last has given us a real St. Aloysius—the true 
Aloysius, ever a fighter and a man of steel—not the “ namby- 
pamby,” pink-and-white version most of us have learned to know. 
The “ I-told-you-so” feeling is attributed to my fondest hope and 
my conviction that some one would some day give us the real 
Aloysius, would destroy the silly ideas entertained of the altar- 
boy’s hero, and set up in his place a real he-man. More power 
to Father Martindale and may he continue to rid the world of the 
peculiar notions of some of its saints and heroes. 

Cleveland, O. Joun Leo Brennan. 


The Communications Department 


To the Editor of America: 

A word of congratulation is due both to America for throwing 
open three whole pages of its issue for March 20 to communica- 
tions, and also to its correspondents for their well-worded letters 
contributed, and the interesting and timely subjects chosen. 
Typical of the times and thought-provoking are the letters entitled 
“ Prohibition Blessings in West Virginia,’ “How to Launch a 
Catholic Daily,” “Where Are the Movies Going?” and “Text 
Book Propaganda.” In “ Frederick the Wise and the Golden 
Rose” we are treated to a learned historical sketch that might 
have been further extended into an article, but the gem of all the 
epistles is Herbert Von Couenhoven’s “How to Catholicize 
China.” This is the best letter I have seen printed in AMERICA 
from date of its first issue. I hope we shall be favored in the 
future with articles from his gifted pen. 


St. Lambert, P. Q., Canada. W. H. WickHam. 


The Lay Apostolate 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

ln his communication “How to Launch a Catholic Daily” 
(March 20), Mr. Schmid refers to the numerous Catholic dailies 
in Germany, in spite of the poverty in that country, but fails to 
tell us how those numerous and prosperous Catholic dailies were 
started, developed and supported. 

The writer has proposed the plans that brought on the pros- 
perity for Catholic newspapers, not only in Germany, but also in 
Holland, Switzerland, Spain and every other country where such 
plans were introduced and carried out. 

Our failure not only to equal but to surpass these papers in 
Germany and other European countries is to be laid to no other 
reason than the want of unity of action in this country. Instead of 
uniting and supporting the plans introduced thirteen years ago 
at the National Convention of the Catholic Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies, at Milwaukee, in 1913, and at following conventions, 
and more widely prosecuted through the publication of the Lay 
Apostolate of the Catholic Press, we find so many trying to put 
forward some of their own experiments. 

Where there is no unity, success is impossible. Why not all 
unite on the plans which have proved successful, not only in Ger- 
many, but in every country where introduced and carried on? 

Yes, even in this country, in so far as taken up and carried on, 
these plans in many localities have met with marvelous success, 
notwithstanding that the press has not given them much con- 
sideration. 

All we need is unity of action along the lines advocated by the 
Lay Apostolate of the Catholic Press. Money alone will never 
develop a successful Catholic press in this or any other country. 
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Unless we are able to interest the laity we can never prosper 
Not until the lay propaganda was introduced in 1890 could the 
Catholic press of Germany prosper. And not before we unite on 
a similar plan will we prosper in this, our beloved country. 

We must insist on more than sporadic drives, we must establish 
a continuous propaganda and that on a basis which has always 
proved a permanent success. 

St. Joseph, Mo. R. WILLMAN. 
A Critic and His Critics 
To the Editor of America: 

It was disappointing to a lover of good literature to read the 
letter signed “John V. Kavanagh” in your issue of March 13. 
One expects to find more dignity on the part of correspondents 
who patronize a periodical so ably edited as America, and I had 
not construed the “ Novel Series” as a contest in which the prize 
was to be a derby—brown, or otherwise colored. 

Many of America’s subscribers undoubtedly agree with me in 
thinking any defense of the pens of Elizabeth Jordan, and Hilaire 
Belloc superfluous. 

Fortunately for Mr. Kavanagh his trouble is easily remedied, 
there being no obligation to read the literary output of either of 
those authors. By refraining from so doing your correspondent 
would spare himself “a pain in the neck,” and other subscribers 

in” of reading his “ criticisms.” 


the “ pain 
Richmond Hill, L. I. Carotine M. Bascock. 


To the Editor of America: 

The present correspondent, although replying to John V. Kava- 
nagh’s heated attack upon Mr. Belloc in your issue of March 20, 
is of opinion that our foremost Catholic writer really stands in 
no great need of defense. His wide popularity gives earnest of 
his immunity from the peccadilloes which Mr. Kavanagh seems 
to have discovered. 

Mr. Belloc was never more sound than in his recent article in 
America, which dealt with an alarming and only too-evident con- 
dition of modern mentality in a serious and practical vein. It 
was a paper that served to balance the series of literary articles, 
turning from the writer’s point of vantage to the reader’s. “ Stu- 
pidity” was the least screed of criticism that could be leveled at 
Mr. Belloc since he based his conclusions on reliable statistics, 
the only conclusions that could be drawn from an exposition of 
such conditions. 

However, Mr. Kavanagh may find the opportunity to re-read 
the article which so touched his sensibilities—situated somewhere 
below the cerebellum, but not in that very useful organ itself. We 
trust a more careful perusal will yield something better than a 
vituperative animus. 


Hollis, N. Y Ex_mer F. McDevitt. 


A Scientific Apostolate 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Why are non-Catholics, not excluding the learned or followers 
of science, so extremely skeptical of the occurrence of miracles? 
It is noteworthy that such supernatural phenomena largely con- 
cern our most coveted physical possessions, life and health. Cath- 
olics have a staunch faith in miraculous cures, but unless the 
authenticity of miracles can be shown, the non-Catholic world 
will regard this belief as superstition and with ridicule. A mir- 
acle, and there are thousands recorded, is science-proof. A per- 
tinent question arises; has the case of miraculous cures been 
presented in a thoroughly scientific manner? 

With the intent of reviewing the scientific evidence offered 
in proof of miraculous cures I read “The Logic of Lourdes,” 
by the Rev. John J. Clifford, S. J. I knew of no other Ameri- 
can exponent of miracles or the wonders of Lourdes. Father 
Clifford cites the certification of cures by eye-witnesses, a 
number of whom are medical scientists, but also by others not 
members of this profession. A chapter of his book is devoted 
to the Lourdes Medical Bureau emphasizing the integrity and 
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scrupulousness exercised by this body of men in authenticating 
the reported cures. With miracles as his theme he continues 
his argument with profound logic. 

My comments concern the omission by the author in his treatise 
of direct facts or tangible medical evidence, such as could be 
subject co the scrutiny and analysis of medical scientists. The 
Lourdes Medical Bureau is quoted and their opinion stated but 
no case-records are presented. It is conceded that this body of 
scientists is competent and honorable. The appeal is made to 
the layman. My contention is that the cause of miracles would 
be better advanced, particularly in this country, by presentation 
of the evidence to a jury of scientists. 

It is reasonable to believe that an inquisitor of the facts and 
truth of miracles, for instance a non-Catholic searching the liter- 
ature for such knowledge, would submit the evidence to a physi- 
cian for analysis. Since cures by other than scientific agencies 
are claimed the scientist-reviewer will expect elimination of 
the natural by exhaustive medical evidence, and in the manner 
a case-record is treated in a medical book or journal. 

Father Clifford, in chapter three of his book, laments the 
indifference of the world to the miracles of Lourdes. It is strange 
indeed that of over 4,000 physicians who visited Lourdes but few 
were inspired to extol with pen the marvelous cures at the shrine 
of this favored city. Of the many pilgrimages made by eminent 
Catholic physicians of the United States to the Shrine of Lourdes, 
is the testimony of any recorded in the archives of science? 

My argument therefore is, convince the scientist of the truth 
of miracles with the hope that faith may follow a path blazed 
by the intellect. 

Twenty centuries ago Jesus made the blind see and cured the 
sick, and the multitudes were convinced of His divinity. Today, 
at the Shrine of our Blessed Mother, suppliants are cured by the 
favor of the Master. The dignity of a miracle is supreme. Are 
we mindful of a potent twentieth century apostolate? 

Dubuque, Iowa. AntHony M. Loss, M. D. 


Rhodes Scholarship Foundation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Under date of December 13 the Associated Press carried a news 
item relative to American Rhodes scholars, at the University of 
Oxford England. This article stated that “each State in the 
Union maintains always two scholars at Oxford,” the stipend 
trom the Rhodes Foundation being increased to £400 per year. 

This statement is incorrect. None of our “ States” “ maintains ” 
such scholars. This loose, misleading manner of expression may 
be part of the ex parte training of the Rhodes scholars. The 
article referred to did not include any statements as to the purposes 
of the Rhodes Foundation to “restore the (United States of 
America) as an integral part of the British Empire.” 

In view of the conflicting contradictions contained in the con- 
fusing propaganda now flooding our country and misleading par- 
ticularly our national legislators, a roster of American Rhodes 
scholars, say from 1885 to 1925, including names, addresses, and 
present occupations, as far as feasible, would doubtless disclose 
the inspiration of many misguided propagandists, however honest 
and sincere their convictions may be. 

The army of Rhodes scholars in public and private life should 
not be permitted to influence thought in our United States of 
America without the public being informed as to their status as 
beneficiaries who are therefore obligated to the purpose of the 
Rhodes Foundation, viz.: the restoration of the United States of 
America as an integral part of the British Empire. Many Rhodes 
scholars burdened with an equivocal alien obligation, may even 
accept offices and take oath to support the Constitution and laws 
of the United States of America. 

No doubt the publication of such a test and general information 
about the Rhodes Scholarship Foundation would be very interest- 
ing, and instructive, and therefore helpful towards distinguishing 
between the Tory tradition which seeks the restoration of our 
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colonial status, and real Americanism as embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and expressed in our Constitution as it was 
received from the fathers of our Republic, previous to its later 
mutilation. Light on the Carnegie Foundation would also be very 
interesting reading. 


Cincinnati. James J. GROGAN. 


Catholics Can Correct the Movies 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In M. A. Benedik’s “ Where Are the Movies Going?” in your 
edition of March 6, we read: 

But is it not truer that the movies depict evil because we are 
evilly disposed, than to suppose we become evil through the 
agency of the movies? There is need, first of all, of the 
awakening oi a moral sense, not only in the movie-goers, but 
in all the population generally; and art and intellectual 
achievement will follow upon the moral saneness that will 
follow from such a spiritual renascence. 
ignoring the art and intellectual aspect, our attention is at- 

tracted to the inference that the public is responsible for the iree 
flow of moral muck and filth from the Hollywood studios and 
not the producers; that those who pay for the privilege of wit- 
nessing the unfolding of a polluted love-story or a vulgar comedy 
are the guilty agents in the corrupting of the cinema, and not the 
playwright who built the story, nor the directors who supervised 
the producing of it. If we carried the author’s reasoning to its 
final conclusion, we would find that the public by its patronage 
of questionable movies is destroying the morals and the ethics of 
those engaged in the moving-picture industry. 

It is my opinion that there is a sizeable portion of the popu- 
lation, which is guided by moral considerations in choosing its 
entertainments and which prefers clean and refined pictures to 
obscene and trashy productions. We can safely say this of most 
of our Catholic people and of many Protestants and Jews, who 
seek both for their children and themselves untainted amusement. 

It is a fact that these people are forced into patronizing the kind 
of pictures for which they have an abhorrence, simply because 
they have nothing to guide them in selecting a movie. The titles 
of most pictures are deceptive and meaningless, and are surely 
not an index to the moral disposition of the picture. The company 
producing the picture is not such an index. Nor is the theater 
showing the picture. The newspapers tell us nothing. The actors 
or actresses are little to be regarded, for in all probability they 
have been seen in morally good and bad roles. Inquiries of friends 
may reveal something, but this is impractical, for ordinarily we 
drop into a show to “kill” a few hours or to pass an evening. 
Ten minutes before we go we had possibly not given a thought 
to the picture, much less to its moral “goodness” or “ badness.” 

Indiscriminate choosing and easy acceptance of anything that 
is offered us in moving pictures is forced upon many who desire 
the right type, but who cannot help themselves, because there is 
lacking a guidepost to point the way. 

Is there not some way that this element in our population could 
bring its influence to bear upon the unprincipled producers, who 
are doing their best to pervert an excellent form of entertain- 
ment? It seems that there is and it lies with the Catholics of the 
country to start such a movement as would give the country 
morally clean moving pictures. The large producers depend for 
their greatest revenues on the cities of the greatest size: New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Detrdit, Boston, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh and a few others. If the patronage fell of in 
these centers Hollywood would look to it. 

Now there is in these cities a large Catholic population a great 
portion of which frequents the movies. Could there not be 
established a Catholic Board of Censorship which would keep the 
Catholics of these places, as well as throughout the country at 
large, informed as to “ what is what” in moving pictures? Each 
of these communities has its Catholic paper and a célumn or a 
box reserved in each edition for the Board’s findings would put 
the information directly into the hands of the laymen. A little 
urging by the pastors on the importance of clean entertainment, a 
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few special articles in all the Catholic publications of the country 
and those Catholics who are not-yet alive to the significance of the 
question would fall in line. Catholic parents would be thankful 
to have something to guide them, when allowing their children to 
go to a movie and also to consult for their own guidance when 
choosing a place to go. 


Baltimore. CLARENCE J. CAULFIELD. 


Mergers and Holding Companies 
To the Editor of America: 

America for March 13, 1926, contained a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the present system of the control of our public utilities 
through majority stock ownership by Holding Companies, it. an 
article entitled “ Mergers.” While the article relates to mergers 
in all kinds of business, the author warns particularly against 
the danger of price-fixing in the case of our public utilities. He 
says: 

But worst of all, and here is where the public becomes in- 
terested, any one of the units operating under the Holding 
y can be instructed to jack up prices on the plea that 
it is actually losing money. 
And again: 
In the public utility field such mergers, with the Holding 

Company as the dominant theme, have been plentiful, and it is 

in this particular field that the greatest danger lurks. 


There is, however, a very important safeguard provided against 
the danger of price-fixing which should be more generally under- 
stood by the public in order to eliminate unnecessary hostility 
toward a financial systema, which, while far from perfect, promises 
much good with further development and better general under- 
standing. 

Mr. Avery recognizes that “ theoretically” money savings are to 
be expected from the merging of two or more competing lines of 
business, and indeed there can be no doubt of the advisability of 
the interconnection and harmonious operation of electric power 
plants in particular. In addition to the advantages of “ merging” 
mentioned by Mr. Avery, the reduced cost of selling bonds and 
stocks for a group of properties, centrally controlled, is a very 
important consideration. 

While recognizing these advantages “theoretically” Mr. Avery 
believes that practically the abuses under present mergers will be 
as great as those which originally evoked the Federal Anti-Trust 
Laws. While there may be objections to the Holding Company 
system, the safeguard for the rate-payer, however, is provided 
in the rate-regulating commissions whose principal duty is to fix 
reasonable rates for public utilities. These rates are usually based 
on the value of the individual operating company’s property, and 
its Own operating expenses, regardless of the adjustment of its 
profits and losses between it and the Holding Company. If the 
State utility commissions perform their duty in this respect, there 
is no danger that a monopoly through Holding Company control 
can fix prices, or that an individual operating company can demand 
high rates because its revenues are being drained by the Holding 
Company. If the commissions fail in this duty then the vice is 
in the particular commissions and not in the general system of 
Holding Company control. The commissions are functioning in 
most of the States and it is my belief, based on extended study, 
that the regulatory powers of the commission are being exercised 
with conscientious effort to protect the public from excessive 
rates, and the utilities from financial ruin. 

In this age the tendency is toward the massing of forces— 
financial as well as physical—and the development of the Holding 
Company, while still in the experimental stage, undoubtedly shows 
an advance in economic thought. While there have been abuses 
in specific instances, the protection of the rate-payers lics in the 
remedy provided through Commission Regulation of Rates, and 
the direction of our thought toward the application and strengthen- 
ing of that remedy, if necessary, will probably bring better results 
than a general indictment of a system, which, if properly restrained, 
is capable of much good. 


Philadelphia. Joun B. Gest. 








